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THE READING GIRL By THEODORE RoussEAU 
The National Gallery 





10 CENTS TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 
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S. W. WOLSEY 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD.) 


GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 











SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


OAK CREDENCE TABLE WITH CUPBOARD 
CHARLES | CIRCA 1625 A.D. 
FINE COLOUR AND CONDITION 


FROM THE ROTHERMERE COLLECTIONS 


8 FEET 4 INCHES WIDE, 1 FOOT 6 INCHES DEEP, 2 FEET 8 INCHES HIGH 


71-72, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHItehall 8094 
COUNTRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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A Set of four George I Candlesticks by A. Dicken, London, 1725, with branches by ALEx!s Lor, Paris, 1745 
Height of Candlesticks, 6} ins. Height of Candelabra, 10 ins. 


EXAMPLES OF OUR EARLY ENGLISH SILVER 


S. J. PIP 


113 NEW BOND STREET e LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 6261 & 6262 

















A HISTORY OF GOLD SNUFF BOXES 
By RICHARD AND MARTIN NORTON 
bey ov ty “- fe strations. Price 10s. Gd 

rt S.A The only handbook 
rje et in the English language 





























Dealer in Old English Furniture and Works of Art 
64 HIGH STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


PELEPHONE No. 127 


f am willing to purchase fine pieces of 


PERIOD PFURNTPURE, CHINA, SILVER, and PLATE 


Vine Collection of BATTERSEA ENAMELS. All rare Boxes from an Imporrant Collection 


Also Period Silver, China, and other lots of Chotce English Furniture 


Other Choice Pteces of Furniture and Silver 


SEE MY ADVERTISEMENTS IN APOLLO OF MAY, JUNE, JULY AND DECEMBER, tg40, FEBRUARY, VIARCH AND NOVEMBER, 
t941. JANUARY AND MARCH, 1942 
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BALDOCK, HERTS | | ¢ 


TEL.: BALDOCK 33 


Home Saturdays Other days by appointment \) ep 


48, Davies Street, 
Brook Street, 
London, W.1 


Close to Claridge’s Hotel 
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CHRISTIE’S 


beg respectfully to announce that they will sell at) Auction 
THE CHOICE COLLECTION of 
OBJECTS OF ART and FURNITURE 
formed by the late GEORGE A. LOCKETT, Esq., 
and now sold owing to the death of MRS. GEORGE A. LOCKETT) 
late of 38, Princes Gate, S.W.7 (by order of the Executors) 
On Thursday and Friday, June 11 and 12, 1942 
\t One o'clock precisely each day 


\t DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 





No. 148. A Louis XVI Mahogany Commode signed J. H. Riesener 153 Louis XV Lacquer Commode stamped DF ME 





No. 285 A Cabasset Casque Bavarian 287. A Fine Salade a Queue French or German 
late 16th Century 


circa 


Mlustrated Catalogue, 
12 plates, 5s. 


The Sale may be viewed 
three days preceding 





317. A Full Suit of Armour German 
circa 1540-50 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 lephone: MAYPAIR: 5511 
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are available at the published price of £15 15s. Size of colour 


\ ‘‘Homelover’s”’ Publication 


EXHIBITIONS ww JUNE 





Recent paintings and a 
retrospective collection of drawings 


by 


SICKERT 


The English Scene : Water-colours by 
KTHELBER'T WHITE, R.W.S. 


THE SWAN INN After Wa. SHAYER, SEN. 








Engraved in Mezzotint and printed in colour 
by hand at one printing by EuGene Tivy 





\few signed ARTIST'S Proofs of the strictly limited Edition 


Of all gocd print shops or 


FROST & REED, Ltd. 


10, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL, 1 
26c, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S S.W.1 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 





} 
| 
surface, 183 in. 25% in., exclusive of margin. 
| 




















e: Mayfair 662 ESTABLISHED 1794 Telegrams: Puttickdon, Wesdo, London 
MESSRS. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON 
LTD. 


72 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HOLD FREQUENT SALES BY AUCTION 


Old English Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Objects of Art, Needlework and Rugs, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate and 
Jewellery, Pictures, Drawings, Engravings and Old and Modern Etchings, Postage Stamps, Books and MSS., 
Musical Instruments, etc. 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 











ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD. 


WHITRHALL, 4725 kine [rt fuctioneers 


neorporating Kobinson, Fisher and Tlarding, 1830 and Foster Ltd. 1810 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, 


KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Ilold Weekly Sales of Furniture, Porcelain, Pictures, Engravings, Silver and 
Works of Art Generally. Sales at Private Residences in Town or Country. 
Inventories and Valuations. 
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ERCY WEBSTER 


[7, Queen Street Maylair WI 

















WATCHES 
SILVER 
ORBJETS ¢ ART 





| 
| 
| 
Established 1866 Telephone : MAYFAIR 4934 


DELOMOSN: E | 


| (Members of ‘The, British & SON LIMITED | 
| “OLD ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS 
FURNITURE — CHINA — NEEDLEWORK 
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ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
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OLD MASTERS 


DURING JUNFE. 





10.50-—1: 2 -5 (Not Saturdays 


PAUL LARSEN 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s.S.W.1 











4, CAMPDEN HILL RD., KENSINGTON, w.8 
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R. F. LOCK 


OF 88-91 PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, |S NOW AT 


158 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


@enuine 


Olds Enalish Furniture 


SPECIAL—SEVERAL BREAKFRONT BOOKCASES 


TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 3221! 























STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
BRIGHTON 





Telephone 
BRIGHTON 5619 


wr f. 

Y 
CHINA, FURNITURE, NEEDLEWORK 
FOR EXPORT 


LET ME KNOW YOUR WANTS 





MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 














€. 3%, Biggs & Sons 


Est. 1866 
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HIGH STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 


one: Vatdenhead Yb) 


Iwo very fine 


Karly 


pieces from our Colleetion of 


English Silver Photographs and 


particulars sent on application 


Probably by JOHN SUTTON 





WM. & MARY WM. & MARY, 1761 
By WM. WANNY, LONDON 


Diameter 113" Height 64” 
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A William and Mary marquetry long-case Clock with 
brass and silvered dial, by Henry Harper. London, 
with gilt enrichments. Height: 8 ft. 6 in. 


“= SILVER CUP AND COVER. Height 164”. Date 1659 
This unusually interesting piece of old English 

@ Silver of the Commonwealth period is on view in 

1] the Company's Showrooms together with many 
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| other authentic specimens. A visit to inspect 
1} & SONS this collection is invited. 
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THE GOLD 
44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 OLDSMITHS & 
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| LONDON SILVERSMITHS 


| COMPANY LTD. 


PARK AVENUE 
| “ 112 Regent Street, 
| NEW YORK 





London, W.I. 
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Old English Furniture 





An important 18th Century gilt gesso Mirror, having original 
Height 5 ft. 14 ins. 


STREATHAM 
RICHMOND, 


LODGE, SHEEN RD. 





DAY SATURDAY 














JUDGE 
JEFFREYS’ 
LODGINGS 


DORCHESTER ram 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 





A WALNUT COMBINED TALLBOY AND BUREAU, Circa 1720 


THE DRAWER FRONTS ARE CROSS-BANDED AND 
FEATHERED AND THE SUNRAY IN THE CONCAVE LUNETTE 
OF THE BOTTOM DRAWER IS IN HOLLY AND EBONY. 


3 FEET 4 INCHES WIDE, 6 FEET 2 INCHES HIGH 
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A NOTE ON 
ALEXANDER COZENS 


BY HERBERT FURST 


Cozens creeps about like a domestic animal— 
‘twould be no bad scheme to cut a little cat’s 
door for him in the great portals of the Saloon... . 


Cozens is here very happy, very solitary and 
almost as full of systems as the Universe. 
Wm. Beckford, at Fonthill. 


HE recent acquisition by the National 
Art Collections Fund of three water- 
colours by Alexander Cozens coincid- 
ing with my reference to this artist in connec- 
tion with the article on Beaumont and Beckford 
gives me an opportunity to contribute a note 
on this famous but still mysterious person. 
Indeed, the two sentences at the head of this 
article tell us more about his body and his 
mind than the known facts and his paintings. 
Cozens’s very origin and place of birth are 
wrapped in mystery. He is said to have been a 
natural son of Peter the Great and a Deptford 
woman; which leads one to assume that the 
Tsar met this woman on his visit to this 
country. It has been stated that her name was 
Cozens and that she was the daughter of a 
publisher (Binyon). In his “ Life of Peter the 
Great ’’ Sir John Barrow mentions that the 
Tsar, when in London, fell in love with an 
actress of the name of Cross, and goes on: 
‘* This is the only amour, if it was one, that is 
recorded of the Tsar whilst in England.” So 
it would seem that Peter must have met the 
mother of Cozens in Russia, where he is said 
to have been born. This indeed is likely, 
because, as Mr. Oppé has discovered (*‘ Burl. 
Mag.,”” vol. xxxv), one Richard Cozens, an 
English shipbuilder, was there in the employ 
of the Tsar ; and Mr. Oppé believes that this 
Richard was in fact the artist’s father. ‘* With 
the existence of Richard Cozens staring us in 
the face,” he says, “is it most undesirable 
that a picturesque tale of an English artist 
should spring from the amours of Peter the 
Great and a problematic Miss Cozens of 
Deptford, or that an account of the art of 
Cozens should be based on an analysis of its 
debt to the Romanoff temperament? ”’ 


Whether desirable or otherwise, I prefer 
to believe what Mr. Oppé disparagingly calls 
“a recent family tradition,” not only because, 
by coincidence, I have had it corroborated the 
other day by a living member of that family, 
but for other and stronger reasons. Even 
Mr. Oppé himself thinks it ‘‘ quite conceiv- 
able’ that Richard Cozens, married to an 
English wife, fathered Peter the Great’s son 
or sons. 

In his preface to the Catalogue of an 
exhibition of the ‘‘ Herbert Horne Collection 
of Drawings ’”’ in the Burlington Fine Arts’ 
Club, Mr. Randall Davies says that Horne, 
at the very time of his death, “ was engaged 
on an exhaustive study of Cozens, which, it 
is hoped, was near enough to completion to be 
published.’”’” Mr. Davies continues: “ ‘You 
will be glad to hear,’ began one of his letters 
to me...‘ that the Anglo-Russian Alliance is 
shortly to have a leg-up and the world in 
general is to be informed how Peter the Great 
was the father, in every sense of the word, of 
the British School of Water Cclour Painting. 
Of course, you and I know that it all came 
about through Alexander C.’”’ 

Stimulated by this statement I endeavoured 
to discover Horne’s “ exhaustive study,” but 
was kindly informed by Mr. Davies that all 
the Horne MSS. were in Florence. This was 
in August, 1940, and thus the war has brought 
matters in this as in other respects to a stand- 
still. 

However, even if there is, at the moment, 
no documentary evidence to confirm Horne’s 
conclusion, there is, I think, sufficient proof 
that Alexander Cozens was, if not in fact a 
bastard of Peter the Great, at any rate 
far from being a normal Englishman. The 
two sentences at the head of this article 
suggest anything but an Anglo-Saxon; and 
that is true also of inferences one must make 
from Beckford’s letters to him. 

In his Sturm und Drang period, Beckford, 
imagining himself to be suffering from more 
than the Sorrows of Werter, to which he 
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specifically refers, was wont 
to open his heart to the old 
man, keeping nothing from 
him, including his love for 
“ the little C.,” i.e. William 
Courtenay. ‘‘ How I long 
to see you,” he writes to 
Cozens, for instanee, “ to 
tell you a thousand things 
I cannot write. Indeed you 
are the only Being upon 
this planet in whose bosom 
I can deposite every thought 
which enters mine.’’ 
Another time he writes: 
‘* Must I give up Hope of 
seeing you... Think how 
we should exult in finding 
ourselves in arched Cham- 
bers glowing with yellow 
light—amidst Vases formed 
in another Hemisphere—and 
Cabalistic Mirrors wherein 
futurity is unveiled.” 

This sounds rather like the effusion of a 
magician’s disciple to his master, a master who, 
‘* full of systems,”’ creeps about the house like 
a cat. 

Now a glimpse at some of Alexander 
Cozens’s less sinister-seeming activities : 


In 1772 he formulated: (Whitley) 


A SKETCH OF A GREAT WORK BY ALEXANDER 
COZENS 


MORALITY 


Illustrated by representations of Human 
Nature in Poetry and Painting. 


In two parts. 
Part I 


This part may be carried out by forming or writing 
a poem upon each of human Virtues and Vices that may 
be thought important enough for the purpose. Each 
poem to be similar to the Iliad of Homer in compre- 
hensiveness. 

Thus a system of Epic Poems would be produced. 
This part may be proper to be undertaken by a Uni- 
versity. 


Part II 


This part may be carried on by painting a picture 
of each of the human Virtues or Vices that may be 
important enough for the purpose. Each picture to 
consist of the most extensive subject that can be pro- 
duced. Thus a system of the first class of painting will 
be produced. 





A NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND ACQUISITION FOR THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


ALEXANDER COZENS: Drawing in Brush and Sepia Wash, 22 


305 mm. 


This part would be proper to be undertaken by an 
Academy. 

In 1778 he published a curious volume 
consisting of a series of simple bold profiles of 
women, drawn with ears but without hair; 
the hair was printed on exactly the same scale 
on loose sheets of transparent paper. These 
can be placed at will on any one of the profiles 
and the reader can thus see the effect on the 
same face of different ways of arranging the 
hair. These illustrations are accompanied 
by a philosophical text and the whole volume 
called Principles of Beauty relative to the Human 
Head. Practical experiment with the illustra- 
tion shows that his philosophic arguments are 
difficult to accept though easy enough to 
follow, for according to him they were intended 
to show that ‘ Simple Beauty may be com- 
pared to pure elemental water, and character 
is to beauty as flavour to scent and colour are 
to water which by addition of these several 
infusions will be found sweet, or sour, or 
scented, red, yellow, etc. At any rate, he 
flattered himself ‘ that his systems might be 
entertaining to the lovers of art and perhaps 
not unedifying to practitioners.”’ 

In 1784, however, he advertised his most 
important publication, namely : 


Proposals for publishing by subscription a 
NEW METHOD of assisting the inventors in 
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ALEXANDER CozZENS : Drawing in Brush and Sepia, 227 » 


drawing original compositions in LAND- 
SCAPE. 
The new method, or “the art of 


blotting,’”” was discovered by him owing to an 
accidental glance at a piece of soiled paper on 
which his hand was resting, and the association 
of this perception with a well-known passage in 
Leonardo’s treatise on painting in which he 
comments on the hints an artist may obtain in 
respect of composition from observing stains 
upon old walls. 

The NEW METHOD earned Cozens much 
ridicule; Dayes called him and Pyne, his 
brother-in-law, tout court ‘‘a Charlatan.”’ 
However, it also gained for him many admirers 
and practising disciples. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
perhaps that at his death—on St. George’s 
Day, 1786, one of the few certain biographical 
dates of his life—a newspaper, the General 
Evening Post, published an obituary in the 
following words (Whitley) : 

‘“* On Sunday last died of apoplexy in Duke 
Street, Piccadilly, Mr. Alexander Cozens, 
well known to lovers of the arts by his works 
on the principles of beauty in the human 
head and the original composition of land- 
scapes, etc.” 

This shows that the inventor of systems 
and methods was remembered, the artist was 
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ignored. Indeed Whitley 
tells us that though Cozens 
exhibited during his life- 
time in England between 
thirty and forty pictures, 
they seldom attracted the 
attention of contemporary 
newspaper critics. 

On the other hand the 
inventor of systems enjoyed 
the support not only of such 
eminent persons as Edmund 
Burke, David Garrick, 
Georgiana of Devonshire, 
“the Beautiful Duchess,’ 
“Sir George Beaumont, 
and William Beckford, of 
course, but some of the 
artists, for Reynolds, Cos- 
way, Romney, Allan Ram- 
say and Nollekens, and 
others, though not Gains- 
borough, were amongst his 
subscribers. 

Yet it is as a painter that he is most appre- 
ciated by us of to-day, though not as the 
father of the British School of Watercolour— 
that title belongs more properly to Paul 
Sandby—but as a singular phenomenon in it. 
He was more concerned with the manipulation 
of the brush and the invention of impressive 
design in masses than with the facts of nature 
or their detailed imitation. Of his oil 
paintings we know nothing. Ofa view in North 
Wales, exhibited by him at the Royal Academy 
of 1781, a contemporary critic in the London 
Courant commented (Whitley): ‘‘ The clear- 
obscure finely observed and well understood 
and the colouring harmonious. We are happy 
to see that this gentleman, whose drawings are 
bold and masterly, has at last produced a 
painting void of his usual heaviness, darkness 
and dullness.”” These latter qualities, signifi- 
cant of his temperament, no doubt made him 
beloved by William Beckford in his adolescent 
period. They have the kind of romantic 
melancholia which corresponded to that mood. 
We do not view them in that light, but as a 
modern critic, Charles Johnson, justly says : 
“More often his sketches are tantalising in 
provoking a desire to see them carried 
further.” This applies to the drawings 
acquired by the National Art-Collections 
Fund and here illustrated. They also show 
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his experiments with the technique of drawing. 

Of Alexander’s life very few further dates 
can be stated as facts. If he was born or bred 
in Russia and sent to Italy by the Tsar he 
must have come to England in or before 1742, 
not 1746 as was formerly believed, since the 
late A. J. Finberg discovered an engraving 
of a view of Eton drawn by Cozens in that year. 
Mr. Whitley has also discovered that he 
resigned his appointment as Drawing Master 
to Christ’s Hospital in 1754; when he was 


appointed to that post is not known. He was 
Drawing Master at Eton from 1763 till 1768. 

His Principles of Beauty inspired the 
sculptor Banks to create and exhibit in the 
Academy of 1783 a “* Head of Majestic Beauty 
composed on Mr. Cozens’s principles.” 

I do not know what influence Alexander 
had on other artists ; in that respect he was far 
surpassed by his greater son, the unhappy 
John Robert Cozens, who died insane, a legacy 
of the Romanoff temperament. 


ART IS BOOMING 


this in spite of the fact that we are being harangued 

by speeches and posters to put all the money we 
can into war bonds, war loans, war savings. Are those, 
then, who appear to be disobeying the injunctions to Save 
for Victory guilty of unpatriotic conduct? The answer 
is an emphatic negative, in our opinion ; but then, thank 
goodness, we are not economists, and it is economists 
the world over who have brought the world to this pass. 
Economy is a matter of book-keeping and life isn’t. Thus 
from the economists’ point of view it is of course a sin, 
nay, worse than a sin, it is sheer foolishness to invest 
money in works of art, whether ancient or modern, 
because works of art, unless they happen to be wrought 
in gold or silver, are of no earthly use. Obviously, 
a “ Titian,”’ for example, is only a bit of ancient sack- 
cloth stained by what in this country we used to call a 
painter stainer ; antiques are pieces of useless furniture, 
bits of useless crockery. As for modern art, there isn’t 
even a bit of gold in the frames ; and as for labour, those 
who remember Whistler and his libel case against Ruskin 
will recall the judge’s scornful reproach of the artist for 
asking two hundred guineas—was it ?—for an afternoon’s 
work, What was Whistler’s “‘ knowledge of a lifetime ”’ 
for which he asked to be duly paid to the man in the seat 
of judgment? An impertinence—no more. 

And, of course, the judge was right ; art is an imper- 
tinence ; it is not pertinent to life, for economically 
speaking one can do without it as easily as swine can do 
without pearls. 

The question we have to face, however, is whether 
expenditure on art hinders or diminishes our war effort ; 
for in this, at least, we see eye to eye with the economists : 
the war effort must not suffer. Perhaps if they had seen 
values eye to eye with us before, the world would have 
fared still better ; there would have been no war. 

The first thing we have to deal with in order to arrive 
at a true answer to our question is this other question : Is 
art really useless ? 

Those with better memories than mine will be able 
to confirm with chapter and verse the strange fact that 
the greatest military geniuses have all been keenly 
interested in culture; that is to say, in literature and art, 
have carried about with them not only books of poetry 
but even pictures. Other countries have had, like us, 
their Rupert Brookes’s, and we learn that even at this 
moment ‘ Chinese writers, poets, novelists and play- 
wrights have been going to the front and composing 


¥< , it seems, is beginning to boom again; and 


poems and songs under gunfire.” 
greatest works of art in times of war. 

The explanation of all this is simple. The human 
brain is so made that complete absorption of its activity 
in a single subject, whatever that subject may be, blunts 
the mind and eventually exhausts the body. For analo- 
gous reasons athletes are apt to lose on their cardiac 
swings what they have gained on their flexor roundabouts. 
Total war on affairs of the heart means total defeat of the 
body, though the converse is equally true. 

In other words, we must be able to take our minds off 
the war, at times, in order to preserve the energies 
necessary for a sustained war effort. Hence the craving 
of the ‘‘ masses,” so-called, for art of one kind or another, 
dancing, music, the drama, the “ music-hall,’’ or the 
“pictures "—the community arts, as one might describe 
them. There is, however, a minority which naturally 
craves for more individual, more intimate entertain- 
ment, and they turn instinctively to the plastic arts, 
ancient or modern. 

Now we must not overrate the idealism of the many, 
and still less of the few. As regards the latter, there may 
be some individuals so deeply infected with the economic 
virus that they cultivate the plastic arts, that is to say 
pictures, sculptures and antiques, for purely financial 
reasons, namely, as good investments, and some of the 
boom of to-day could be attributable to that cause. If 
that be so, it is a curious, an ironical confirmation of the 
truth that the least tangible values, such as those of art, are 
the safest. Actually, of course, no one can tell to-day what 
the investment values of art or of anything else may be 
after the war. That will depend on how the war ends ; 
and by this we mean not only who are the victors, but 
how the victors dispose of the world at their feet. 

We hazard the guess that gold will be at a discount ; 
that all real assets will be futures EXCEPT WORKS OF ART, 
because these are the only things that can make us oblivi- 
ous of time and circumstance. Thus even the most 
materialistic-minded are doing the right thing in pre- 
serving works of art, old or new, the right thing, maugre 
themselves. 

Having attempted to analyse the causes of the boom 
in its lowest material formations we may attempt to 
examine its spiritual summits. 

In the heyday of classical art it sometimes happened 
that old and new statues of the same god or goddess 
stood side by side in the same, or else in adjacent temples 
as objects of worship. Thus when Pheidias, at the behest 


Hellas produced its 
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of Pericles, had created his splendid Athena Parthenos, 
the ancient, “‘ugly’’ Athena Polias still remained, much 
against Pericles’ intentions, no doubt, the official centre 
of worship. This is analogous on much lower planes to 
a child’s preference for its old, ragged and dirty doll 
over a beautiful new one, and a man’s reluctance to part 
with his old pipe. In spite of other and better reasons, 
there is no question that to the human mind age does 
hallow, tradition does sanctify even the humblest, the 
ugliest, the most utilitarian things; how much more is 
that the case when the object has been made with care 
and skill by the hands of man and still more when it 
appeals to the zsthetic sense as well ! 

The fact is that works of art depend much more upon 
what the spectator sees in them than on what they are in 
themselves, which is—nothing. To different minds 
works of art mean different things. In other words, 
Athene Polias was not and could not be the same Goddess 
as Athene Parthenos, but hallowed by age and tradition 
the two ideas, inimical to one another at first, merge and 
acquire a new wholeness or holiness. What is true of 
the highest art applies equally to the whole hierarchy of 
artifacts. Thus in the transmutations of time a Sung 
jar becomes a treasured antique ; but it is and was in 
origin and intention a piece of kitchen crockery. 

The renewed interest in art, however, is by no means 
confined to old masters and antiques, nor even to such 
modern masters as commanded high prices before the 
war; it shows itself in the demand for pictures and 
sculpture by living artists and even for reproductions of 
recent works. In particular, smaller pictures by the 
“moderns "’ are disposed of without difficulty. Here 
the investment spur is almost totally absent. Much of 
this interest may be due to the “* compensation ”’ instinct 
we have referred to; but by no means all, since war 
subjects, pictures of London and other ruined buildings 
have not only revealed the existence of much hitherto 
unsuspected talent, but also a keen interest of the public 
in the exhibition of such topical subject matter. The 
fact that during the last thirty years there has been a 
revolution in the theory of art, heralded by the “ post 
impressionists ” so called, has made the appreciation of 
modern pictures and sculpture a matter not only of 
classicism versus romanticism, of the primitives versus 
the eclectics, or of realism versus idealism, but has 
brought in a quite new element of intellectual and sen- 
suous values. All this is highly stimulating to the mind 
and therefore constitutes a compensation for the stresses 
of war, more powerful than ancient or traditional art can 
offer. The older forms of art, whether fine or applied, 
have, after all, their known and fixed standards, and 
appreciation in their case is a matter of more or less 
extensive experience. In contemporary art, however, 
there are no models upon which judgments can be based, 
nor are there market prices to actas a guide. The lovers 
of art as well as the artist have only their own sense of 
art values to direct them. The hazards are greater, 
and those who are young enough to-day will have to 
wait till they have reached old age before they can know 
whether their judgment has been justified. It is this 
challenge to the mind which forms the fascination of 
modern art; it is not a mere indulgence, a flight from 
life, but a fuller participation in it. 

Thus we believe the boom in art is not only explicable 
but also an encouraging sign of the times. 


BOOMING 


ART NOTES 


The painting by William Shayer, ‘‘ The Swan Inn,’’ 
illustrated on the front cover of last month’s APoLLo, 
has been engraved in Mezzotint by Eugéne Tily, and 
printed in colour by hand in the XVIIIth century 
manner. 

The edition is strictly limited to signed artist’s proofs, 
and is published by the well-known Fine Art Publishers 
Messrs. Frost & Reed, Ltd., of Bristol and London, at 
fifteen guineas. 


Mr. Paul Larsen’s Exhibition of Old Masters is being 
held in June this year and not July as last ; the exhibits 
are very comprehensive and it is difficult to particularise 
the Old Masters by name. 


The Exhibition now being held at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries includes some fine pictures, drawings 
and water-colours—“‘Robinetta ’’ by Reynolds, ‘‘ The 
Faggot Gatherers ” by Gainsborough (chalk drawing), 
and an oil “‘ Female Nude ” by Constable, are sufficient 
to show the importance of the show. 


NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 


MONG the Indian paintings from the Wellesley 
x Collection recent gifts to the British Museum, 
through the National Art-Collections Fund 
is “‘ A Woodland Scene,’ with no representation of man, 
beast or bird, in that respect perhaps not unlike the 
Alexander Cozens reproduced on another page, but with 
a complete absence of that “‘ heaviness, darkness and dull- 
ness” of Cozens’s usual work, and little imagination is 
required to crowd this “‘ Woodland Scene ” (Fig. I) with 
life according to one’s fancies. Painted about 1625 in 
full colour, the painter must have been inspired by an 
Antwerp artist influenced by Coninxlo (1544-1609) ; 
whilst keeping the formal construction of that school, 
the Indian romantic sensibility is master of the painting 
(£12 1os.). Other examples from this collection include a 
line drawing enhanced with colours of the Emperor 
Akbar helping the shoesmith with his work on a horse 
(Fig. II) about 1600 (£20) and an unfinished miniature 
of an antelope (Fig. III) about 1610 (£12 ros.) ; Fig. IV. 
“The Virgin and Child,”’ about 1610, regarded as one 
of the finest examples of the work of the Mughal masters 
who studied the prints brought by the Jesuits to the 
Court, it is a line drawing enriched with gold and light 
colour. Whilst a Flemish print is obviously the founda- 
tion of the drawing, it is an original Indian work of 
distinction and surpasses in excellence any of the few 
Christian subjects in this section of the British Museum 
(£15). A bust portrait of a Court noble, about 1620, in 
line and colour is the subject of Fig. V (£15), and Fig. VI 
is in full colours on a grey ground, about 1635, depicting 
a maidservant with a peacock fan (£20). 

Amongst other recent acquisitions three are illus- 
trated of purchases made on behalf of the British Museum 
and one of a drawing by Boucher for a study for “‘ The 
Rising Sun,” which it is expected may be hung close 
to the picture for which it is a study at the Wallace 
Collection ; this is the first occasion that the National 
Art-Collections Fund has presented anything to that 
Gallery, which, as is generally known, cannot add to its 
collection. The drawing has therefore been presented 
to the Trustees. 
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I. A WOODLAND SCENE. Full colour. About 1625 

Below : 

IV. tert: THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, after a Christian original. 
Line enhanced with gold and light colour. About 1610 


V. cEenTRE: BUST PORTRAIT OF A COURT NOBLE. Line 
and colour, about 1620 


VI. right: A MAIDSERVANT WITH A PEACOCK FAN. Full 
colours on a grey ground. About 1635 





INDIAN PAINTINGS 
FROM THE 


WELLESLEY COLLECTION 
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EXHIBITIONS 


WENCESLAUS HOLLAR 


“MHE recent exhibition of the drawings and etchings 
q| of Wenceslaus (Vaclav) Hollar (1607-1677) at 
the Czechoslovak Institute in London has much 

of timely and contemporary interest. Although so far 
adopted by England that he is included in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, this Bohemian artist, who sought 
his livelihood in England, never forgot Prague. He never 
failed to describe himself as ‘‘ Pragensis,”’ or ‘‘ Bohemus,”’ 
and there is a special accent in the long and proud inscrip- 
tion in his large view of his native city, Prague. Sir 
Seymour Haden, writing upon Hollar more than half a 
century ago, says of Hollar’s etchings, ‘* If anyone wants 
truth without pretension, let him go to Hollar ; if he wants 
perfection of ‘ biting ’ and the precise degree of gradation 
required, let him also go to Hollar. The simple probity 
of the man fascinates.’”’ And this “‘probity,” with his 
delicacy and precision of handling, is to be seen in almost 
all the drawings and etchings exhibited. Hollar’s 
wandering life is 

also recorded in his 

work. We see him 

a first at Frankfort, 

[ then at Strasbourg 
and Cologne. Then 
the Earl of Arundel, 
the ‘ Father of Ver- 
tu ’’ in England and 
a great and dis- 
criminating  collec- 
tor, arrived in 
Cologne as a special 
envoy to the Em- 
peror Ferdinand II. 
Hollar accepted his 
proposal to join the 
suite as ‘‘Designer”’ 
and he attended him 
during his progress 
down the Rhine and 
Danube(April-Jun-, 
1636), recorded in 
the fine series of 
twenty drawings in 
pen and ink and 
water-colour lent by the Chatsworth Estates Company. 
Next year he followed Lord Arundel to England, and an 
etching of Greenwich, dated 1637, is dedicated to 
Henrietta Maria. When the Civil War obliged Lord 
Arundel to go to Antwerp, Hollar also followed him there 
in 1644 and the portraits of himself and of his wife 
(Fig. 1) date from this Antwerp period. During his 
stay here Hollar also brought out his large general view 
of London, in seven parts, which is of great topographical 
value. Also of this period is a very small mountainous 
landscape in gouache, signed and dated 1651, which 
confirms the artist’s claim that he was “ inclined to the 
practice of the art of miniature painting.” From the 
Royal Collection are shown the long “‘ Bird’s eye view of 
London from Bankside ’’ (1647), and the parallel views of 
London Bridge before and after the Fire (1666), in which 
the track of the devastating fire is clearly shown. There 
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were also good examples of Hollar’s studies of women’s 
Costumes, the series of ‘“‘ Muffs ”’ (1642-1647), ‘* Sea- 
shells ’’ and ‘ Butterflies and Insects,”” remarkable for 
the virtuosity of their etching. Hollar’s life as an emigré 
was the restless existence which so many of his com- 
patriots know. He returned to England in 1652 and lived 
here until his death, ‘‘a friendly, good-natured man as 
could be, but shiftless as to the world,’’ as Aubrey describes 
him. There is a falling off in his last water-colour and 
pen drawings made during the expedition to Tangier 
in 1668-1669. 


THE SICKERT EXHIBITION AT TEMPLE 
NEWSAM, LEEDS 


It is a great pity that war conditions and especially 
the Government’s request all to forgo railway travel 
except on urgent business will have prevented so many 
people from seeing the ‘‘ Exhibition of the Life Work of 
Walter Richard Sickert ’’ at Temple Newsam, Leeds. 
Sickert was one of the most interesting figures in British 
Art, if at the same time one whose exact position it is most 
difficult to define. A pupil of Whistler’s, an intimate of 
Degas, an inspirer of many English artists, he remained 
an independent, willing to throw overboard most cherished 
principles, even his own, when he thought they had 
ceased to yield results that were worth his while. All 
this could be studied in this important exhibition which 
contained, apart from 115 etchings, engravings, drawings 
and water-colours, 185 oil paintings covering a period 
of nearly 50 years. The organiser of the show, Professor 
Philip Hendy, the Director of the City Art Gallery, 
deserves the thanks of all who take an interest in British 
Art, and it is to be hoped that a book of reproductions 
with a text by Professor Hendy communicating the con- 
clusions to be drawn from this exhibition will in duc 
course commemorate this unique event. 


THE TATE GALLERY’S WAR-TIME ACQUISI- 
TIONS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


Prejudice raised its ugly head when I received an 
invitation to view this exhibition of the Tate Gallery’s 
acquisitions; I had visions of numerous pictures, 
water-colours, drawings and pieces of sculpture devoted 
to war, or money wasted on negligible works of art ; 
negligible, of course, from my point of view. Everyone 
has this weakness of judging from his own point of view, 
except those who have none ; so there could be nothing 
really reprehensible in this prejudice. 

Fortunately I was altogether wrong and the more I 
saw of this show the more I liked it, the more it impressed 
me not only with the merit of the acquisitions but also 
with the generosity of the donors—the actual purchases 
are few. In this respect one learns with misgiving from 
the foreword to the catalogue contributed by the Hon. 
Jasper Ridley, chairman of the Board of Trustees, that 
“‘ there are several provincial galleries which enjoy funds 
considerably more ample than those of the Tate.” 

The first thing to note is the great variety of acquisi- 
tions, which cover a period of about two hundred years 
and include not only English but also foreign painters. 

The next to note is the fact that the majority of 
acquisitions are bequests, followed in number by gifts ; 
thereafter Chantrey purchases, and lastly purchases from 
the Knapping fund, the only one “ which is at the 
absolute disposal of the Trustees.” 
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The task of the Director and Trustees is a peculiarly 
difficult one. I do not known how they face the ‘ Gift 
Horse ’’ question, but there are some of the gifts which 
suggest that the terms of reference must be very wide 
and not entirely confined to that somewhat stretchable 
term “‘ artistic merit.’’ Similarly there are other acquisi- 
tions, especially amongst the purchases, which seem to 
me, at all events, premature, or not obviously worth 
while. Those entrusted with the management of public 
galleries must have more justifiable objectives in view 
than the satisfaction of the collector’s personal preferences; 
it is therefore easy to find fault and rather ungenerous, 
too, when there is so much more matter for congratula- 
tion and praise. 

Probably the most important acquisition is the splen- 
did series of William Blake’s famous colour-printed 
drawings presented by Mr. W. Graham Robertson. 
They rank amongst the finest designs by this extraordinary 
artist who remains a unique figure in the whole history 
of art. Another valuable Blake is the splendid water- 
colour of the ‘‘ Wise and Foolish Virgins,”” bequeathed 
by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew. 

Next in importance, having the main purpose of the 
Tate Gallery in view, is the Beresford Rivington Heaton 
Bequest of Rossetti water-colours, including the fine 
““Mary in the House of St. John” and “ Bethlehem 
Gate.’’ The Rossettis also embrace an oil painting, 
“‘ Proserpina,”’ presented by Mr. Robertson, who is 
also the donor of his own portrait by Sargent, one of this 
artist’s best pictures. General Sir Ian Hamilton has added 
further to the number of Sargents by his gift of his own 
and Lady Hamilton’s portraits. To Mr. Robertson again 
we owe a debt of gratitude for an excellent Whistler: 
“‘ Valparaiso; Crepuscule in flesh-colour and green.” 
This is one of those pictures, as Whistler is one of those 
artists, whose reputation after a temporary decrease is 
likely to increase again until it has set firm in the judgment 
of the post-war age. Sickert we must now also reckon 
amongst the deceased masters of Sargent’s generation ; 
yet it was only the other day that the late octogenarian 
was still in the ranks of youth—or so it seemed. Sickert's 
case is peculiar. For many years, many decades in fact, 
his position as a painter of the first rank was acknowledged 
by all who knew anything about painting, yet it is only 
within the last decade or so that there has been any 
demand of his art, and that his reputation has risen—some- 
what above his merits perhaps. Sickert could rarely 
bring himself to complete his pictures; he tired of 
many before they were quite “‘ done,” in the kitchen 
sense of the word ; but, of course, one has to admit that 
most paintings, like joints, are better underdone than over- 
cooked. So I hazard this judgment with some diffidence. 
At all events his pictures were always ‘‘ meaty” and 
served frequently with a sauce piquante of literary 
allusion. That is the case, for instance, with the fine 
“L’Armoire a Glace,” a subject which intrigued the 
artist and which is here expressed in a lovely oil painting. 
This picture and the delightful “Little Tea-party”’ 
were purchased by the Trustees ; an interesting pastel, 
“* Mrs. Barrett,’’ was presented by the Contemporary Art 
Society, whilst we owe a debt of gratitude for the bequests 
of no less than eleven others to the late Lady Henry 
Cavendish Bentinck, and for one to the late Sir Hugh 
Walpole. Of Sickert’s generation was also the late 
James Pryde, whose typical “‘ The Doctor ”’ is a Chantrey 


purchase. Perhaps the younger artists might like to be 
told that there was in Pryde’s period a picture of the same 
title famous for many years in the English-speaking 
world ; it was painted by Luke Fildes, R.A., and likewise 
belongs to the Tate Gallery. A “Gallup poll” taken 
at the time would have shown that in the eyes of the 
majority—I would put it as high as go per cent—Fildes’ 
picture was acclaimed as a work of the highest art with 4 
“‘against’’ and 6 ‘‘don’t know”; Pryde’s ‘Doctor ” 
would have been lucky if it had received a 5 per cent vote 
against a 70 per cent condemnation and 25 per cent ‘‘ don’t 
know.”” Henri Matisse is a contemporary of the late James 
Pryde—they were born in the same year ; but I wonder 
what state of opinion a Gallup poll test of his ‘‘ La Diseuse 
distraite,"” bequeathed by Montague Sherman through 
the Contemporary Art Society, would disclose. It is, 
I think, one of the less successful pictures by the great 
French fauve, but it is at least as far distant from the 
Pryde as the latter was from the Luke Fildes. The in- 
terest here, however, is that a poll confined to artists 
and cognoscenti would present similar divergence of 
opinion. But if one were able to fuse Pride’s roman- 
ticism and tone painting with Matisse’s surface decoration 
and colour painting one would arrive without a shock 
at Edward Burra’s ‘‘ Mexican Church,’ Burra being one 
of the youngest generation. 

It is the constant challenge to one’s aesthetic sensibility, 
experience of art and knowledge of art history which makes 
the exhibition of these new acquisitions so extraordinarily 
fascinating. I notice with much regret that in the crush 
of attendance I have overlooked some items which perusal 
of the catalogue suggests as probably important. There 
is for example a “ portrait of Mr. Graham Robertson’s 
Grandmother ” by the early XIXth century Scottish 
painter-etcher, Andrew Geddes, whose paintings are 
little known here, down-south. There is a gouache 
painting, ‘‘ Der Schlossberg von S.,” by a particular 
disfavourite of mine, Paul Klee : to whose usually infantile 
art I am anxious to be converted, if only to come up to the 
expectation of my friends. 

A gift horse one does not, of course, look in the mouth, 
and it would be impossible to refuse Dr. Benes’s, the 
President of Czechoslovakia’s, gift of his famous country- 
man’s, Oskar Kokoschka, “‘ Polperro, Cornwall’; but 
I think Kokoschka is a painter whose passion continuously 
overmasters his judgment. 

This question of passion and judgment is a difficult 
one. No one could claim that David Jones is a painter 
without passion or with restrained judgment, yet in the 
two purchases made by the Trustees of two Morte 
d’Arthur illustrations by this very personal, very biased 
artist, there is nevertheless behind such designs more 
unity, more cohesion, in short more thought and more 
feeling than in Kokoschka’s wild impressionism ; or is it 
“‘ expressionism ? ”’ 

It is clear that the Tate Gallery’s new acquisitions 
offer so much food for thought, and occasionally perhaps 
also for active disapproval, that further discussion here 
would outrun the available space. 

The nation should be grateful to its generous donors, 
whether by gift or bequests, and also to the administrators 
of the Chantrey Fund and the Trustees, for the fund of 
“compensation ’’ these acquisitions furnish in these 
times of stress. 

(continued on page 120) 
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CHELSEA OR PLYMOUTH? 


BY F. SEVERNE MACKENNA 


T might at first glance seem impossible that any 
I confusion or uncertainty of attribution should arise 

when the decision has to be made between two such 
divergent wares as those of Chelsea and of Plymouth ; 
and yet such confusion does indeed exist even at the 
present time, when the study of ceramics has become 
almost as much a matter of laboratory tests as of tactile 
and visual selection and deduction. The particular 
problem to which I wish to draw attention is the question 
of the origin of the large white busts of King George II 
which are familiar to every collector of English china. 
Are they Chelsea or Plymouth? Or do specimens exist 
from both factories ? Even before 
I became the fortunate possessor 
of one of them I had often won- 
dered how and when they first 
began to figure as Chelsea, as any 
I had examined were most certainly 
not in the accepted Chelsea tradi- 
tion. But since a superb specimen 
has been added to my own 
collection I have taken a more 
active line in my enquiries. 

It may be useful in the first 
place to enumerate the specimens 
of this bust recorded at the present 
time, together with theirdimensions 
where these are known. They are 
nine in number, the heights and 
widths, where known, are given 
in that order. 


Collection Height Width 
British Museum 16°7 in — 
Victoria & Albert 

(Schreiber) . 17°5in.  11°71n. 
London Museum — — 
Dublin Museum — — 


Cecil Higgins . — = 
Mrs. Radford = 16°5 in. = 
ex Bellamy 

Gardner . 17°25 in. — 


ex Arthur Hurst 17°5 in. — 
F.S. Mackenna 17°75 in. 12°5 in. 


BUST OF KING GEORGE II 
In Plymouth Porcelain, circa 1769 
In the author's collection 


No marks are recorded on any of 
the above except that in my own 
collection, which has the numeral 
3 incised on the pedestal. 

The next step is to trace these important busts 
through the literature to the present day. For this 
purpose I have carefully searched, from amongst the 
ceramic books in my own library, every standard work 
on the subject from Dossie’s Handmaid onwards. 
References are surprisingly few and may for convenience 
be enumerated at once. 

Earliest is the well-known passage in Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber’s Journals, vol. i, p. 57: “‘ Oct. 20, 1869. 
Lady Hopetoun took us into Edinburgh to the shop of 
one Butti in Queen Street. The first thing that met the 





gaze of the delighted C. S. was a Plymouth bust (with 
pedestal) of King George II, exactly the same as that 
which belonged to the late Dr. Cookworthy of Plymouth, 
which came to him from the manufacturers and which 
he has left as an heirloom in the family. Butti (knowing 
nothing of its extreme value) sold it to us for £5.” Then 
on p. 59 occurs the following passage: ‘‘ Nov. 4, 1869. 
We spent 3 hours at the Museum (Liverpool). . . . To 
our surprise we found another Plymouth bust of 
George II, but without its original pedestal. Of course 
they did not know what it was till we told them.” 

Next we have Jewitt, Ceramic Art in Great Britain, 
1st ed., 1878, vol. i, p. 329: 
“Amongst the most suc- 
cessful and important pro- 
ductions of the Plymouth 
works, in white, are busts, of 
which one or two excellent 
examples are in existence. 
The finest of these is a bust, 
of large size, of King George 
II, in possession of the late 
Dr. Cookworthy of Plymouth 
the great-nephew of William 
Cookworthy, the founder of 
the works, from whom it has 
passed in succession to its 
present owner, who is now 
the sole representative of 
the family. The bust, which 
is remarkably fine and ex- 
quisitely modelled, evidences 
a very advanced state of 
Art, and shows great skill, 
both in modelling, in body 
and in firing. Its height is 
seventeen inches, and its 
extreme width thirteen 
inches.”’ On p. 333 he men- 
tions the busts again. 

The same author, in the 
second edition of his work, 
published in 1883, repeats 
the above passage with slight 
alteration of wording. 

The next reference is 
found in Solon’s Old English 
Porcelain, published in 1903. (He is the first author to 
afford an illustration of the bust.) He refers to it on 
p. xiii (description of pl. 7) as follows: ‘‘ Chelsea. Bust 
of George II, after Rysbrach. H. 17} ins. British Museum. 
The original statue was erected at Bristol, Queen’s 
Square. This bust was also produced at Bow.”’ 

Chaffers, in his Marks & Monograms, 1906 ed., 
p. 847, says: “‘ The works at Plymouth were doubtless 
organized by workmen from Bow, which will account 
for the great similarity which exists in many of the 
models, which are well-known to have originated at Bow 
and were copied at Plymouth in Cookworthy’s china 
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. . the large busts of George II, patron of the Bow 
porcelain works, were first produced there ; he died in 
1760, eight years before the establishment of those at 
Plymouth. In the Schreiber Collection there is one in 
Bow porcelain ; others were subsequently produced at 
Plymouth and marked with that trade mark, specimens 
of which were in the Collections of Dr. Cookworthy and 
Mr. W. Edkins of Bristol.” 

Chaffers, in his Keramic Gallery, published in 1907, 
illustrates the Schreiber Collection bust on p. 390 and 
attributes it again to Bow. 

Passing over the description in the museum cata- 
logues and one short notice in the introduction to the 
Chelsea section of the Schreiber Collection the only 
remaining passage I have been able to discover is in Mr. 
Honey’s Old English Porcelain, published in 1928. On 
p. 26 he says: “ A series of important white pieces dating 
from this time, and in their modelling standing apart 
from the others, includes busts of King George II, of 
George III as Prince of Wales, and of the Duke of 
Cumberland. There is every reason to regard these as 
Chelsea on the ground of paste and glaze. The traditional 
association with the factory of the French sculptor, Louis 
Francois Roubiliac, has been discovered to have a 
foundation in fact. . . . It is quite likely, however, that 
these Royal portraits were modelled by Roubiliac, to 
whose work they show a distinct resemblance. A bust 
of George II at Windsor Castle signed by Roubiliac, 
shows considerable resemblance to the Chelsea piece 
though different in detail.” Finally, on p. 255 of the 
same work, in a footnote, we find: ‘“* Traditions about 
pottery orally transmitted usually prove to be of very 
doubtful value. An excellent instance of this is provided 
by the legend which led Lady Charlotte Schreiber to 
attribute to Plymouth the Chelsea bust of George II.” 

The foregoing are, I think, all the passages which the 
investigator will find. He will search in vain in Bemrose, 
Burton, King, Nightingale, Read, Hurlbutt, Owen, 
Pountney and others, and will get no help from a careful 
perusal of all the sale catalogue reprints we possess. 

So, analysing the references quoted above, we find 
that the busts were Plymouth to connoisseurs from 1869 
till 1903, then Solon calls them Chelsea and Bow, char 
acteristically omitting any authority for such a statement. 
Chaffers in 1906 and 1907 follows suit, but is careful to 
state that they were also made later at Plymouth. Honey 
in 1928 claims them for Chelsea “‘ on the ground of paste 
and glaze,” which seems to me to be a singularly ill- 
judged criterion, since it is precisely in the paste and 
glaze that the busts, so far as I have been able to observe, 
differ from all known types of Chelsea. The footnote 
quoted above sounds a warning against accepting a 
tradition orally transmitted when determining the origin 
of a specimen, but it is an unavoidable observation that 
Solon, Chaffers and Honey do not have the support even 
of an oral tradition for a Chelsea attribution. In passing, 
it may be wise to dispose at once of another misconception 
which occurs at the end of the description of the Schreiber 
Collection specimen, p. 34: ‘ The mistaken attribution 
to Plymouth and identification with the Bristol statue ”’ 
(by Lady C. S.) “appear to be based upon Jewitt i, 
pp. 329, 333." This is, of course, nonsense, since Lady 
Charlotte wrote the passage referred to in 1869 and 
Jewitt did not publish his first edition till 1878, and is 
an excellent example of the manner in which mistakes 
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arise in the absence of sufficient critical faculty. Bearing 
in mind the respective dates of the two passages referred 
to above, it becomes obvious that Lady Charlotte had 
seen Dr. Cookworthy’s bust, for she recognized the one 
she had found as being exactly like his. 

Turning now to the consideration of the known busts 
in general and my own specimen in particular, it will be 
noticed in the first place that the dimensions, so far as 
they have been ascertained, vary considerably, but not 
more than might reasonably be expected in such unusually 
massive pieces, unless indeed it indicates a different 
paste. They are all from the same mould, the only 
difference being in Mrs. Radford’s specimen (see Cheyne 
Book, plate i), which has a slightly different treatment of 
the pedestal, apparently effected with the modelling tool 
before firing ; in this specimen, too, by the same agency, 
the modelling on the armour is slightly different. No 
mark has been recorded except the Plymouth “‘trade- 
mark ’’ on two, or more probably they were the same, 
specimens mentioned by Chaffers, but of all those known 
at present none appears to bear a mark except mine, 
which has a large figure 3 incised on the upper surface 
of the pedestal. It is possible that this might be mistaken 
at a casual glance for the Plymouth mark. No analysis 
appears to have been made, but “ drop tests” on my 
specimen give negative results for phosphoric acid and 
lead oxide. 

On examining my bust, in those parts where the glaze 
is absent and in two small fractures on the curls of the 
wig, the paste is seen to be partially vitrified ; there has 
been no grinding down, with the result that the bust and 
the pedestal make somewhat unsteady contact, a state of 
affairs which would never have been allowed in a Chelsea 
piece where grinding level of the bases is almost a definite 
attribute ; there are numerous fire-cracks both on the 
pedestal and on the bust, in both cases particularly on 
the inner surfaces; the glaze is very noticeably blued 
and is “ tight-fitting ’’ and evenly applied, only in two 
places being at all thick ; there is not the slightest trace 
of crazing in any part; a considerable amount of 
“‘ peppering ”’ is present, especially on the head. When 
compared with white Plymouth figures such as my pair 
of pheasants, an exact correspondence of points is 
noticed ; the same appearance in the unglazed portions 
at the bases, the same cold, blue, glittering “ tight ”’ 
glaze. On the other hand, placing the bust beside white 
Chelsea figures such as a pair of groups of boys and fish, 
there is every possible difference in paste and glaze, the 
Chelsea being soft and almost soapy in feeling, rough in 
fracture, crazed in glaze, creamy in colour. But in order 
to provide additional proof, although it is a proceeding 
to be avoided normally, I tried the effect of a hard, sharp 
file. It could not touch the paste and could barely mark 
the glaze. It would have scratched Worcester or Bow, 
but Chelsea early paste and glaze it would have scored. 
As an additional check I have submitted the bust to 
several collectors of authority and all unhesitatingly agree 
in pronouncing it Plymouth. In some cases I have taken 
the :precaution of producing only the pedestal for an 
opinion in order to avoid possible bias on recognition of 
the model. 

Next I was at pains to try to discover the previous 
history of my specimen. The Bristol dealer from whom 
I bought it in 1936 could only tell me that it had been 
brought to him by a Mrs. Francis, to whose father it had 
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belonged, and that he had originally come from Plymouth. 
Here indeed was an encouraging circumstance, but 
although I wrote, I believe, to every householder in 
Bristol of the name of Francis—over one hundred letters 
—I have been unable to discover any further informa- 
tion. But it certainly seems highly suggestive that its 
previous owner should have been a Plymouth man. 
There is no doubt that the Chelsea attribution, 
apparently Solon’s in the first place, has been seriously 
questioned by collectors. Only a few weeks ago, in a 
letter to me on the subject, one of our leading authorities 
said: ‘‘ Those busts of George II have been a puzzle 
for many years. They are so large and many ceramic 
experts ten or twelve years ago leant to the theory that 
they were perhaps of Staffordshire origin : the colour in 
many is rather grey and not white and fat. They may, 
of course, have been a special batch and they are inspired 
by Roubiliac’s bust at Windsor. But they are not in the 
usual Chelsea tradition. . . . I have not seen yours, but 
those I have would be hazardous to ascribe to Plymouth. 
Here again, being so large and not therefore easy to fire, 
they may have been a special composition and firing.” 
The last paragraph, to my mind, is an additional argu- 
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and, if we are to believe our public speakers and 

the Press, it has spread through Great Britain like 
an influenza epidemic. We are, it seems, stricken with 
the fell disease of complacency, an illness comparable 
to those other unpleasant personal attributes we all 
think to be peculiar to the other fellow. 

Nobody would have imagined it from the flood of 
correction and self-depreciation which rages to-day, and 
one wonders whether in all the turmoil our lecturers 
have not confused the complacent who are so evil with 
the complaisant who are so good. 

However that may be, any serious-minded author 
can find a ready cure for the most extreme attack of com- 
placency by re-reading some of the articles he wrote, say, 
five years back. There never was such a panacea. Unless 
he is going to admit that in these five years he has learned 
nothing from further experience, or from friendly or 
unfriendly criticism, or from the work of others, his cure 
is certain. 

Those old articles and memoranda will point an inter- 
mittent finger of accusation. ‘ Did I really think that ? ”’ 
you will exclaim in consternation. You did, indeed, 
and what is worse, you wrote it clearly and distinctly 
on your very own typewriter and persuaded some unsus- 
pecting editor to publish it. Then you will recall a 
few more things, and by this time your cure is far 
advanced. 

You remember that nobody pointed out your error, 
and accordingly assume that nobody read your painfully 
composed dissertation. Then it comes back that the 
editor never invited you to write again, so you as promptly 
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ment against a Chelsea origin, for Chelsea produced even 
more ambitious objects so far as size goes, such as the 
huge Britannias or Unas and the “ High Jarrs,” yet even 
these never for a moment appear anything but Chelsea 
in paste and glaze. 

No doubt it will be asked, “‘ Why should the Plymouth 
factory make a bust of George II nine or ten years after 
his death in 1760? Few people want a bust of a not 
too recently deceased monarch.”” The answer seems very 
possibly to be that Tebo went from London to Plymouth ; 
we know he took with him the model or mould for 
““ America ” of the four Plymouth “‘ Quarters ”’ as made 
at Bow. Chelsea had been practically closed down in 
1757-58. He may well have taken this mould down, too, 
which would account for the existence, if indeed they do 
occur together, of examples of Chelsea and Plymouth 
origin. Without having the advantage of examining all 
the known specimens carefully and critically, an impos- 
sibility under war conditions, I am not prepared to deny 
that Chelsea busts may exist; but I hope I have gone 
some way towards proving that one at least is of Ply- 
mouth make, and where there is one there are in all 
reasonable certainty others. 
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infer that everybody read it. Your cure is now com- 
plete. 

A sad business this, searching for knowledge, but if 
you happen to be afflicted with a passion for that sort of 
thing it is not the least use hoarding your scraps of 
information until perfection is attained. You at any 
rate will never reach it, and more good will be done by 
your being proven wrong than by your remaining uselessly 
silent. 

One may guess that the owl has secured a reputation 
for wisdom for as good a reason as Ole Man River. 
It is quite easy ; just look wise, make noises of approval 
or otherwise as the occasion indicates; never commit 
yourself in well-informed company, and above all never 
on any account give reasons. Thus can you quickly 
gain fame as an expert, perhaps to your own satisfaction 
and certainly to your eventual detriment. 

Some comfort may be found in the reflection that if 
your early errors were not corrected it is just possible 
nobody was then any better informed than yourself. 
At least the way is open for further discussion and as 
subjects are scarce there is advantage in that. 

A consolation of a more satisfying nature is to read 
the words of other writers on your pet subject. You will 
surely realise they, too, have fallen into errors you 
could not possibly have committed yourself. It is simple 
enough to string words together and to quote “ author- 
ities ”’ which will help your account to pass muster. 
But those very authorities had less knowledge at their 
disposal than you, and there is little doubt they would all 
give a more accurate story and a fuller story had they 
written ten years later. That at least can be said of a real 
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authority. There are indeed others who should by no 
means be cited indiscriminately. That is simply to 
perpetuate error. In fact, you really need to be an 
authority yourself before you quote at all. 

Fortune, in this instance smiling on all concerned, 
has decreed that I shall never be an editor. The difficulty 
which would have confounded is that eternal search for 
new knowledge (if any knowledge can be termed new), 
for fresh and authoritative knowledge. For there seems 
little point in recording again what has already been 
recorded before and proven true, however nicely it may 
be wrapped up in pleasant phrases, and if reiteration is 
barred how are the pages to be filled? One can correct 
earlier ideas or draw attention to their limitations and 
implications. But this is not at all easy within the con- 
fines of a magazine article, for if a point be put tersely 
it must presuppose an acquaintance with all the surround- 
ing facts, and these not every reader will know. 

For the public at large the printed word still passes 
for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and this is particularly true of the matter printed in our 
technical journals. The eminent editors concerned are 
regarded as grave and learned men, far removed from the 
common gaze, and they are inevitably credited with 
omniscience. And indeed their knowledge is great. But 
they would not claim a capacity to edit critically all the 
articles on the many branches of art they receive. So if 
a complete exposition of some matter is barred by con- 
siderations of space, and repetitive articles are barred 
by considerations of sense, both editor and would-be 
contributor are gravely handicapped. The breaking of 
fresh ground is so rarely possible. 

Truth is said to repose, one might think with absurd 
perversity, at the bottom of a well. It is not so easily 
recognised even when redeemed, and such is our innate 
conservatism that it often receives a chilly welcome. 
Beyond that, individual effort is always slow, and what- 
ever its result most of its value perishes with that indi- 
vidual. He may publish what he has discovered, but 
assuredly he will not publish what he has not found out, 
nor will he have communicated the possibilities revealed 
by his researches. To put it another way, the speculative 
value of his studies is lost. 

But he may not publish at all, and it is depressing to 
envisage all the accumulated lore of the past which is 
lost simply because the means of recording it were too 
difficult. It can only be reacquired slowly by research 
and deduction, and every little while we manage to 
enunciate with triumph something of common knowledge 
a century or two ago. 

It all suggests a need for a master-mind to-day to 
record the trivialities of current life for the benefit of, 
or perhaps for the mere curiosity of, posterity. Mean- 
while progress is all too slow in this impatient age. 

The approach to knowledge surely lies in scepticism, 
for the twentieth century has its popular errors no less 
than the sixteenth, and just because those of to-day seem 
less absurd they are the less easily removed. A scientist 
reaches his conclusions through a series of meticulous 
experiments and a mass of faultless data. No loopholes 
must be left lest error creep in. Nothing is accepted 
without transparent and irrefutable proof. In researches 
in any branch of antiques it is data which are required. 
Common belief, the relics of earlier assertion, is by no 
means sufficient. The best of our text-books is not 
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perfect nor will the next standard work on the same 
subject be perfect either. 

It is the student-collector who can furnish the data. 
Let him but record by camera and description every 
unusual specimen he finds and his data will serve to 
reinforce some one theory or to raise the possibility of 
another. 

Is it not possible for our technical papers to give 
special assistance here? Will they not speed up the pro- 
cess by encouraging the speculative rather than the 
assertive, both in their articles and in their correspond- 
ence? The latter is no great feature in most of them, 
although a most valuable asset. 

Then we have had in this country for many years a 
large number of societies which bring together people 
interested in widely varying subjects. Their members 
possess in the aggregate very great knowledge and much 
material, and their published proceedings are most 
valuable, for they record in print much that would not 
otherwise see the light of day. All this is done unassum- 
ingly and without neglecting the social side of things. 

But is there any such society which concerns itself 
primarily with antiques as generally understood ? There 
are, of course, antiquarians and archzologists but their 
interests are distant. Is it too much to suggest that there 
is a real opening for, let us call it, the Society of Antique 
Collectors, or in case that name be too suggestive, perhaps 
“ The Penates Society ’’ would serve ? 

In America these learned and friendly societies are 
supplemented—perhaps to some extent replaced—by 
more amorphous bodies known as Circles. They are very 
numerous and while their members are enthusiastic 
enough the proceedings are informal and locally interest- 
ing rather than widely useful. All that is the result of 
America’s generous geography. 

Informality and enthusiasm are all very well in their 
way, but like other things they can be overdone and 
defeat their own object. Who can forget the dispas- 
sionate evidence of Bret Harte of their effect upon the 
Society Upon The Stanislaus and the sad undeserved 
fate of Abner Dean? The desirability of eliminating 
error at its inception can be understood, but not every- 
body will countenance such forceful action, irrespective 
of the occasional temptation. 

To a quite small extent the same system is known in 
England and the same criticisms apply, without, however, 
there being the same excuse. The vital difference between 
the society proper and the informal circle is that the 
former meets in its own rooms whilst the latter pere- 
grinates hither and thither as and when its secretary can 
beg hospitality. That inevitably affects membership 
and restricts attendance and there is obvious difficulty 
in disseminating the results of any research work. Indeed, 
no member who accomplishes anything of note is likely 
to seek its publication through the circle. 

The limitations thus imposed are regrettable because 
knowledge confined to a few people loses most of its 
value. Confined to a single person it is entirely worthless. 
It will soon perish unless recorded and the same is true 
of speculative thought. It matters not if it be faulty, 
for the mere recognition of error brings the truth nearer 
to light. And to that end all can contribute their quota 
of scrap material from which somebody or other will 
extract the utmost residual value provided only that the 
data are readily accessible and accurately presented. 
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SIR WILLIAM HEYRICKE, 
GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER 


BY E. ALFRED JONES 


‘IR WILLIAM HEYRICKE was born at Leicester 
\ and at the age of seventeen left his native place for 
w London to join his elder brother Nicholas (died 
1591 Or 1592), a considerable goldsmith and banker in 
Cheapside, to whom he was apprenticed. Of great 
natural abilities and remarkably handsome, he achieved 
success early in life and was high in the confidence of 
Queen Elizabeth who, in the words of Nichols, sent him 
on an important business mission to the Ottoman Porte 
when a mere youth. One of his first transactions as 
jeweller to the Queen was in 1586 for six dozen gold 
buttons to adorn her magnificent dresses. Some of the 
gay jewels on her dress in the well-known portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery and reproduced in colours in 
APOLLO of February, 1933, may have been provided by 
him. His ambition to enter Parliament was fulfilled by 
his election as Member for Leicester in 1600, 1605, and 
again in 1620. Twelve silver spoons, with a cinquefoil, 
the arms of the borough (perhaps wrought under his eye 
in his workshop in Wood Street, Cheapside), which he 
gave to the town in 1602, have long since gone the way 
of so much priceless plate into the melting-pot. The 
accompanying illustration is of a late Elizabethan spoon 
with an imaginary cinquefoil top (Fig. I). 

In 1615 Sir W. Heyricke had a large messuage in Wood 
Street in the City of London, on lease from the Gold- 
smiths Company. His name, and that of his son, are 
mentioned in Prideaux’s ‘‘ Memorials of the Goldsmiths 
Company ""—the latter was admitted a freeman of the 
Company in 1623. According to some accounts, he 
became a greater favourite of James I than he had been 
of Queen Elizabeth, and upon James’s accession to the 
throne in 1603 Heyricke was appointed principal jeweller 
“during the term of his natural life in consideration of 
his love of and faithful service to the late Queen.”” Two 
years later Heyricke was knighted for making (it is said) 
a hole in the great diamond of the King, to whom he 
had advanced a loan of money. In 1603 he had sold, in 
conjunction with Arnold Lulls (remembered for his 
designs for jewellery in the Victoria and Albert Museum), 
a rope of round pearls, “‘ great and orient,”’ for the 
Queen, also a great round pearl. At the Coronation of 
James I and his Queen he was associated with Sir John 
Spilman, another royal jeweller, in providing a rich 
George with a Garter and several other Georges, all set 
with diamonds. They also added jewels to some of the 
regalia. The celebrated Admiral, the Earl of Nottingham, 
pledged his diamond George (possibly shown in his 
portrait as Knight of the Garter) to Heyricke for a large 
sum. On New Year’s Day in 1606 he presented the King 
with a gold ring set with a square amethyst. Anne, 
Queen of James I, squandered immense sums of money 
on jewels. From Heyricke alone she bought £36,000 
worth. At her death she left ‘‘a world of brave jewels 
behind "’ valued at between £400,000 and £500,000. 




















Fig. I. LATE ELIZABETHAN SPOON with 
cinquefoil top 


Drawing by Leslie G. DurBIN 


The portrait illustrated here (Fig. III), by kind per- 
mission of the Corporation, hangs in the Guildhall at 
Leicester and is painted with the arms of John Bond, of 
Ward End, co. Warwick: Argent on a chevron sable 
between three hurts, as many estoiles or, on a chief gules 
three cinquefoils of the first. These arms were apparently 
adopted by John Eyrick, or Heyrick, twice Mayor of 
Leicester, on his marriage to Mary, daughter of John 
Bond (kindly identified by Sir Arthur Cochrane, K.C.V.O., 
Clarenceux King of Arms). At the other corner are the 
arms, also in colour, of the Goldsmiths Company. Mr. 
W. E. Mayes, of the Leicester Museum and Art Gallery, 
kindly informs me that the ring on the right hand of the 
Royal Jeweller appears to have the Borough arms in 
colour, perhaps enamelled, and that the ring on the 
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little finger probably has the cinquefoil of the Borough 
arms in gold. 

But these family arms are not those granted to Sir 
William Heyricke in 1606: Argent a fesse vaire or and 
gules. Crest: a bull’s head couped argent horned and 
eared sable gorged with a chaplet of roses ppr. Motto : 
Virtus omnia nobili tat. These arms (without the motto) 
are shown in the illustration (Fig. I) of the portrait of 
Heyricke, painted in 1628 at the age of sixty-six, and that 
of his wife Joan, painted at the age of fifty-four. The 
silver clasps of the book held in her hand were probably 
wrought in the Heyricke workshop. Inscribed on the 
frame of this portrait is : 


“Art may hir outsid thus present to view, 
How faire within nor art nor tongue can shew.’ 


Sir William Heyricke died on March 2, 1652, at the 
great age of ninety-six and was buried in St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, where there is a “ fair monument ”’ with his 
arms and an inscription. He had seven sons and five 
daughters. (Nichols’s Hist. of Leicestershire, Vol. I, 
p. 601). 

His brother Nicholas, the London goldsmith, sup- 
plied the Borough of Leicester with a new silver mace 
in 1584-5. ‘Item paied to Mr. Nicholas Heyricke of 
London, Goldsmith, for a new Mace of sylver, all gilte, 
wayinge xlij ounces & a half at viij* vj" the ounce, the 
sylver, makinge & gylding comes to xvuj" ij", for 
gravinge the Armes thereon xxx", and for a Case for it 
v’ Soe all the wholl comes to xix" xvj* ij", whereof 
deducted geven by the said Nicholas Heyrick xl* The 
some paid is xvij" xvj* ij (Jewitt and Hope’s Corpora- 
tion Plate and Regalia, Vol. II, pp. 58-9). Unfortun- 
ately, in 1645, after the siege and capture of the town, it 
was stolen with other regalia by the “unruly soldiers.”’ 

Another member of the family, the future poet, 
Robert Herrick (born 1591), son of the aforesaid Nicholas, 
was himself apprenticed as a goldsmith to his uncle, the 
subject of this notice, for the long term of ten years, but 
did not serve the whole time, having been admitted in 
1613 a fellow commoner at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and migrated to Trinity Hall in 1616. 
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There are many variations 
of the name: Eyricke, Eyrickes, 
Hericke, Herrick, Heyricke and 
Heyricks. One Nicholas Herrick 
(Heyrick), goldsmith, was ad- 
mitted a liveryman of the 
Worshipful Company of Gold- 
smiths in 1638. In 1641 he 
was of Islington, and in the 
same year he was of Old Jewry, 
presumably practising his craft. 
Ten years later he was in 
great distress. A notice of Sir 
William Heyricke is in the 
Dictionary of National  Bi- 
ography. A goldsmith con- 
nection of the family was 
Robert Orpwood, citizen of 
London, of the parish of St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane, where 
stood Goldsmiths Hall; born 
at Abingdon, Berks, who 
married Elizabeth, sister of Sir 
William Heyricke, and died on August 23, 1609. He 
was buried at St. Martin’s, Leicester, where also his 





Fig. III. SIR WILLIAM HERRICK 
Leicester Guildhall 


widow was buried in 1638 at the age of 64. The 
identification of a piece of plate bearing the maker’s 
mark of the initials RO before 1609 would be a most 
valuable addition to the history of goldsmithing in 
London, but no such mark is recorded by Sir C. J. 
Jackson in the second edition of his invaluable book, 
English Goldsmiths and their Marks. 
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A GLASS FOR A SPECIALIST 


. B. HAYNES 


HEN Hartshorne published his ‘‘ Old English 

WV Glasses " in 1897 very little attention had been 

paid to the subject, and for all its valuable data 

that work is not an easy book from many points of view. 

The author seems himself to have been baffled by the 

multiplicity of forms. Since then much has been learned 
and written. 

The late Mr. Percy Bate produced an eminently 
simple and useful book, adopting a classification based 
on stem formation. In distinction to Hartshorne 
a first reading of that work might easily give the 
impression that the accumulation of a more or less 
complete collection of old English glass would be 
a pleasant task capable of accomplishment without 
undue difficulty given the necessary funds. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. No text-book so far published 
(so it seems to me) has made it suffi- 
ciently clear that the glasses it describes 
and figures are but a small fraction of the 
forms which exist. It will illustrate ex- 
amples, sometimes several examples, of 
the chief types. But it will not adequately 
indicate how many variations of each of 
these types there are. 

Perhaps as a result of this collectors 
have not realized the impossibility of 
forming a complete collection, and so 
there has been less specialization than in 
other branches of art. 

Not everybody, of course, wants to 
specialize, and not everybody sets out to 
form as complete a collection as he can. 
Many are content with representative 
specimens of each main group. But some 
at least eventually find that to be inade- 
quate. A few specimens certainly do not 
represent a group, or at least will only 
represent it if the group be very small 
‘* incised twists.” 

It was in consequence of some such speculations as 
these that a glass which everybody knows was shown to a 
knowledgeable collector and he was asked what he thought 
of it. Politely trying to conceal his surprise, he answered 
that it was a “ nice glass,”” adding quite truly that there 
were plenty of them to be found. But when asked 
whether he had any idea how many major varieties were 
available possessing just that same twist he suggested 
that there were certainly a score or so, perhaps twenty-five, 
perhaps a few more. 

A summary having already been extracted it was pos- 
sible to assert that not less than one hundred and fifty 
different forms existed, a total which surprised him, and 
which had indeed surprised me. It is, moreover, very 
unlikely to be a complete total. 

‘An interesting and inexpensive glass to specialize in 
was the conclusion of that conversation and the origin 
of this article. 





A “‘two-piece”’ or “‘drawn”’ glass 
: 3 of Group II with a waisted ; 
as, for instance, in the case of the , bow! types mentioned only a double-ogee 


Those who read an article on our airtwist glasses pub- 
lished a year or so ago in The Antique Collector will 
recall that they were divided into five groups, of which 
the first is rare and the last scarce. They were as follows : 

Group I. Two-piece glasses with 

knopped stems 

Group II. Two-piece glasses with 


straight stems Ps ol 
Group III. Three-piece glasses cane 


with knopped stems 
Group IV. Three-piece glasses 

with straight stems 
Group V. Three-piece glasses with straight stems 

and double-series twist. 

The multiple spiral twist with which 
we are now concerned does not appear 
in Group V, but it is the commonest 
twist in all the other groups. 


Group I. TWo0-PIECE GLASSES, KNOPPED 


Here nothing except this particular 
twist occurs, according to my notes, so in 
spite of the infrequency of specimens as 
many as eleven differing forms have been 
listed. 

All the examples seen have been wines 
or goblets. There are some trumpets, but 
more than half have a waisted bowl. Most 
of these have a shoulder-knop or inverted 
baluster. Almost without exception these 
will have the twist squeezed out of the 
neck, but present in the bowl base, and 
they will be of curiously dark metal. 
Perhaps one glass in four will have a 
central angular knop and three other 
types of knopping are known, all of very 
considerable rarity. 

The foot is occasionally folded, but 
usually plain. Beyond the two bowl 


has been recorded. 
decorative moulding have been seen. 


No attempts at 


Group II. Two-piece Giasses, UNKNOPPED 


Nearly thirty per cent of all airtwist glasses belong to 
this group and the great majority of them will have the 
multiple spiral twist. Many more types of glass exist 
than can be found in Group I. Wines are at least fifteen 
times as common as any other type, followed by ales 
and goblets in equal scarcity, and then by a few cordials 
and drams. There is also a very small-bowled wine with 
a normal stem, qualifying for the term of *‘ semi-cordial.”’ 

The stem can be found with a vermicular band at the 
centre, occasionally with a triple-ring band and more 
rarely still with a double-ring band. 

A trumpet bowl is the commonest, but a waisted 
form, in some variety, is plentiful. Rarely indeed does 
anything else occur but a bucket, but a very few round- 
funnels have been seen. 
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A GLASS 


About seventy-five per cent will have plain feet. 
Folded feet are sufficiently common, but it is curious to 
note that although the trumpet bowl predominates it is 
actually scarcer ‘with a folded foot than is the waisted 
form. The same applies where a domed foot is concerned, 
which happens some six times in every hundred glasses. 
A foot both domed and folded is very rare, as also is a 
true firing foot. 

No form of moulded decoration to the bowl has been 
recorded. In all, the schedule shows twenty-nine distinct 
varieties with the multiple spiral twist within this 
group. 


Group III. THREE-PIECE GLASSES, KNOPPED 


This group ‘also contains thirty per cent of all the 
airtwists and every glass has the multiple spiral twist. 

Beyond wines, preponderating with seventy-six per 
cent, there are a number of ales (15 per cent), and half 
as many goblets. Anything else is decidedly scarce. 

A dozen different kinds of knopping have been noted 
of which the most usual (with forty-two per cent) is a 
knop or shoulder-knop at the head of the stem with 
another central knop. About half as common is the form 
with shoulder-knop only, or the form with a swelling 
knop only at the centre. Anything else is scarce or rare. 

The folded foot is less common than in the last group 
and will be seen only three times in a hundred glasses, 
while a domed or a firing foot will only be found once in 
the same number. 

Bow! forms show considerable variety. The most 
usual form is the round-funnel, which term here always 
includes what some would call (I think only by convention) 
“ straight-sided.”’ It accounts for forty-two per cent of 
the specimens to be seen. A bell, with twenty-seven 
per cent, has replaced the earlier waisted form while 
trumpets have almost disappeared. One would have 
expected an ogee bowl to be frequent but it is, on the 
contrary, seen but once in a hundred glasses. On the 
other hand there is a double-ogee form, almost always 
with the central swelling knop, which is relatively common 
(20 per cent). It will be obvious that any other of the 
thirteen bowl forms recorded must be scarce. 

Decoration of the bowl begins to show itself. Faint 
fluting or honeycomb moulding at the base of the bowl 
will each appear twice in a hundred glasses. About seven 
glasses in a hundred will have a collar immediately below 
the bowl, and this must, I think, be regarded as a bowl 
feature, since it is no part of the airtwist stem. 

Altogether the list contains no less than seventy 
distinct varieties. 


Group IV. THREE-PIECE GLASSES, UNKNOPPED 


In this group rather less than half the total specimens 
will have the multiple spiral twist. Wines are seven times 
as common as either ales or goblets, which will each 
appear about once in every ten glasses with this twist. 
Other forms are the cordial, ratafia, and toastmaster’s 
glass, and a baby wine or gin glass. All these are rare. 

A wine is known with the stem trisected by two 
vermicular bands, and another has a toasting-type stem. 

So far as the feet are concerned, seven in a hundred 
are likely to be folded and—rather unexpectedly—as 
many as ten with a dome. It seems possible that nearly 
all the latter come from one particular glasshouse. 


FOR A 


SPECIALIST 


The bowl forms, fourteen in all, are more or less as in 
Group III, except that the ogee and waisted bucket 
forms have come into some favour (ten per cent each) 
at the expense of the bell which now only appears five 
times in a hundred glasses. The round-funnel remains 
exactly as popular as before (forty-two per cent). 

Bowl decoration is chiefly confined to honeycomb 
moulding at the base (six per cent), but a very occasional 
glass is seen with faint fluting or with a collar beneath the 
bowl. The sum total of varieties in this group amounts 
to thirty-six. 


That gives us a total of one hundred and forty-six 
glasses, all with the familiar multiple spiral twist, and there 
will no doubt be others which have not come under 
observation. There should be no undue difficulty or 
expense in accumulating seventy-five or eighty per cent 
of them. The next ten per cent will be more troublesome, 
and finality never quite obtainable—but who wishes it 
to be ? 

Nor does that exhaust the possibilities of the multiple 
spiral twist. So far the glasses discussed have had simple 
stems with an “‘all-through ”’ twist. But there are a 
considerable number of others whose stems are of a 
composite nature, the upper or the lower portion being 
“* air-twisted ’’ and the rest plain. Then there are 
varieties of the same nature which contain two sections 
of airtwist and others incorporating an opaque twist 
section. There is one glass at least of the “‘ mixed twist "’ 
group which has a multiple spiral twist as the outer 
component. 

Finally, there are glasses of the champagne and 
sweetmeat type which have adopted the multiple spiral 
twist, in simple or in composite form. The inclusion of 
all these will add not less than fifty specimens to the 
possibilities. It will, too, double the difficulties and 
perhaps the expense, but it shows to what an extent a 
specialized collection can be stretched. 


9 9 9 
FLEMISH PRIMITIVES 
(NEW YORK) 


An exhibition of Flemish Primitives, many of them 
never before exhibited in America, has been held under 
the auspices of the Belgian Embassy, as a benefit for 
Belgian sailors now fighting with the United Nations, at 
the Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, New York. 

The thirty primitives exhibited have been contributed 
by museums and private collections throughout the world, 
and include four recently discovered paintings by Hans 
Memling, Dirk Bouts, Hieronymous Bosch and Petrus 
Christus not previously shown to the public. Other 
Flemish masters represented in the exhibition are Hugo 
van der Goes, Gerard David, Maitre de Frankfurt, and 
Jan Mostaert. 

Among those who have contributed to the exhibit are 
the Brussels Museum, the Detroit Art Institute, J. P. 
Morgan, Charles V. Hickox, Dr. A. Hamilton Rice and 
Jules W. Bache. 

The sponsoring committee was headed by the Belgian 
Ambassador-at-Large, George Theuris, and included 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Governor Herbert 
Lehman. 
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THE 174th EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF ARTS 


IMAGINATIVE ART SINCE THE WAR AT 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


SIX SCOTTISH PAINTERS AT MESSRS. REID 
AND LEFEVRE. 


The three exhibitions which form 
matter of this notice illustrate a point touched 
upon in the recent Times correspondence which 
we are dealing with in a special article in the next number 
of Apotto. They show how completely the Royal 
Academy Exhibition differs from those organized by 
dealers, although they all three are concerned with con- 
temporary Art. The main difference is that of focus. 
At the Leicester Galleries, Messrs. Brown and Phillips 
have concentrated on a basic conception, viz., Imagination ; 
Messrs. Reid and Lefévre on nationality, Scottish painting 
to wit. What is the Royal Academy’s focus? I don’t 
know. The very title of the Exhibition is, as usual, strictly 
speaking a terminological inexactitude: ‘‘ Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy of Arts ’’ should only mean an 
exhibition of works of art produced by Royal Academ- 
icians, their associates and their students. In actual fact, 
it means a mixed show of works sent in by members 
and associates, also presumably, by Academy students 
with a large contingent of outsiders; the selection 
reflecting the votes of the Hanging Committee for the 
year ; altogether, therefore, a random affair, including 
the good, the bad and the indifferent—a matter of 
subjective preference, not of objective or academic 
principles. 

Subjective preference is therefore the basis of this 
notice in which I shall confine myself to the mention of 
a few outstanding works in this year’s, much smaller, 
Burlington House Exhibition ; as well as in the others. 

There is some extremely ‘ good stuff ’’ in the Royal 
Academy. For those who demand that Art should be 
the mirror of nature nothing could be better than 
Harold Knight’s Royal Academy portrait of “‘The late 
Sir William Bragg,” as fine, dignified and conscientious 
bit of sheer portraiture as could be seen anywhere. Those 
who expect a comment on a person rather than an imita- 
tion of nature in portraiture will be better satisfied by the 
witty “* Mask (Harry Melville) ’’ by Augustus John, R.A., 
but personally I would not have even admitted the same 
artist’s portrait of “‘ Viscount Caldecote,”” which is 
painted in a kind of “‘take it or leave it” manner. 
Admirable and lively is Alfred R. Thomson’s, A.R.A., 
“Air Vice-Marshal R. S. Saul.’’ Amongst outsiders, 
Cyril J. Frost's portrait ‘‘ Tough "’ deserves mention as a 
bit of lively characterization and straightforward painting. 
Alfred J. Munnings, R.A., has reached a higher level 
of art in his “* Start at Newmarket "’ and ‘‘ On the Downs ” 
than in many of the larger, slicker and more “* important ”’ 
pictures to which he owes his great reputation. Amongst 
landscapes, Reginald G. Brundrit’s, R.A., “* Industrial 
Harmony "’ and “ Evening Calm ”’ are remarkable for 
attractive and indeed harmonious colour. One of the 
most excellent contributions by outsiders is Hugh Craw- 
ford’s ‘‘ Clydebank: a Tribute,’’ dignified, moving, and 
broad in treatment, it is as good a piece of monumental, 
or should one say historical, painting in the realistic 
manner as one could desire. For those who dislike 
solemnity and prefer ‘* the comic muse ”’ there is Steven 
Spurrier with his conversation piece ‘‘ Celia’s Aunts.” 


the subject 


I mention such opposites almost in one breath to show 
that the Hanging Committee was not narrow-minded and 
has provided a varied fare. Yet when one comes upon 
such a challenging Symphony in Red as James Fitton’s 
‘* Home, 1942,” one wonders, as usual with this artist, 
however he manages to get into this galére. It is a darned 
good picture, but it is not Academy Art by even the 
longest stretch of the term. 

This brings me to the exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, with apologies to a good many other exhibitors 
at Burlington House whom want of space compels me 
to pass over. Especially, amongst the drawings such a 
tour de force as Sydney R. Jones’s ‘‘ City of London, 
1939," and that most amusing “ novelty” H. Wilson 
Parker’s ‘‘ Miss Rosamund Willis,’’ a terra cotta bust 
with ornamentation in white clay. 

James Fitton’s ‘‘ Home, 1942,”’ is far from being an 
objective rendering of an interior, unless it be his own 
inner vision of it; but the artists represented at the 
Leicester Galleries, who also rely on the inner vision, are 
not as dependent as Fitton on things seen with the outer 
eye; they rely not so much on imagination as upon 
invention. Their’s is an invented world of non-actualities 
to the extent to which they have to give it recognizable 
form as well as the abstract elements of design. There 
Paul Nash’s “‘ Enemy Image ‘ Follow the Fuehrer ’”’ is 
most easily interpreted, whereas Graham Sutherland’s 
“Red Undulations”’ escapes definition, and Ithell 
Colquhoun’s “ The Bird or the Egg ’’ invites unpleasant 
associations. Were there space one could fill pages with 
associations of ideas which come into one’s mind as one 
looks at these works ; and that is perhaps their trouble. 
I say “ perhaps "’ because I am willing to believe that 
others may not be disturbed by the doubts and uncer- 
tainties which, after all, apply equally to associations 
evoked by pure music. It is in fact a New art, which 
has nothing in common with the art to which we have 
been accustomed, except of course the basic elements of 
esthetic design, which always are distinct from subject 
matter. I should add that apart from Paul Nash, the 
works of Henry Moore, John Piper, John Buckland- 
Wright, Roland Penrose, Sir Francis Rose, Cecil Collins, 
and Edward Burra interested me most. 

As to the six Scottish painters at Messrs. Reid and 
Lefévre, viz., Edward Baird, Robert McBryde, John Max - 
well, William Gillis, Robert Colquhoun and William John- 
stone, I cannot say that I discovered any particular Scottish 
bias. They are all modern in the sense that they put 
their own “ reactions ” above the facts of nature, although 
Edward Baird's portrait of a “‘ Choir Boy,” for example, 
proves that he can render them faithfully ; and in such 
a composition as “‘ Unidentified Aircraft ’’ there are even 
hints of early Flemish meticulousness. Robert McBryde 
is not unaffected by Graham Sutherland’s romantic 
abstractions. Whereas John Maxwell combines a fine 
sense of colour with the puerilities of Chagall, Robert 
Colquhoun’s fantastic “‘ Lockgate ” has affinities with 
Van Gogh, William Johnstone’s “‘ Hesperides” is a 
classical composition in the Surrealist mood ; of William 
Gillis I can state nothing except from hearsay, as his 
pictures had not yet arrived when I visited the Galleries. 

The characteristic of these Dealers’ Shows is that the 
artists in whose interests they have acted are not repre- 
sented at Burlington House nor likely to be. Yet even 
the unlikely has happened in such cases before now. 

H. F. 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES ON HERALDRY By V, 


KNOWLEDGE of the 
A correct ascription of 

heraldry on objects of 
art, etc., is of greater import- 
ance to collectors and others 
than may be generally con- 
sidered and an invitation is ex- 
tended to readers who may wish 
to have elucidation on any prob- 
lems. Communications should 
be addressed to the Editor, 
‘“‘ Apollo,’”” Mundesley, near 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
and a description with a photo- 
graph, a careful rubbing or a 
sketch should be forwarded. In 
no instance should the original 
be sent, in view of the postal 
and other current risks. 


. C. D. (Dundee). 
CHINA PLATES: 


(i) Two crests, side by side, with a badge of a Baronet 
of England—the red hand of Ulster on a white shield— 
under each : 

(a) A blue boar’s head couped and erect with red 
tongue on a black and silver crest-wreath and with the 
motto Mon droit (Ingilby). (b) A brown sitting squirrel 
with a gold collar cracking a nut proper, with the motto 
Loyaul en service (Arncotts). The crest-wreath is blue 
and silver. 

The Ingilby crest is usually described as a silver boar’s 
head and one branch of the family has a star in the boar’s 
mouth, but all Ingilbys agree in the form of the crest 
and the motto, as above. Variants in the squirrel of 
Arncotts are also met with. Sometimes the little animal 
is not brown, as in the example before us, but red, and 
it my well be that both these colours are intended for 
his proper colour. Further, in a manuscript ‘ Book of 
Crests,’’ compiled in 1530 by Thomas Wall, Windsor 
Herald, the crest of Arncotts is described as “‘ a sqwyrell 
lyeing geules cracking a nutte gold and colored gold on 
his syde thre bezantes ij.j on a wreath gold and asur.”’ 
It will be observed that the three bezants or gold roundels 
on the squirrel’s side in this ancient example have been 
dropped by Arncotts since the XVIth century: other- 
wise there is no essential difference. It is interesting to 
note that the family of Carteret bears crest and motto 
almost identical with those of Arncotts, namely, a red 
squirrel on a mound cracking a nut with the motto, Loyal 
Devoir. So far as is known, these families are not con- 
nected in any way. 

There were at least four baronetcies of Ingilby, and 
their relationships between themselves and the Arncotts 
family are somewhat complicated, but it is fairly clear 
that the crests on this plate refer either to Sir John 
Ingilby of Ripley, Yorkshire, created a baronet in 1781, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Wharton Arncotts of Kettlethorpe, Lincolnshire, Bart., 
or to Sir William Arncotts-Ingilby, Bart., who was born 
in 1783 and died in 1854. 

(ii) A full achievement (shield, with helm, mantling 


HERALDRY ON FOUR 


Crests of (i) Ingilby and (ii) Arncotts 
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Arms Of Lindsay of Wormiston (iv) 


and crest) of the arms of the family of Colquhoun of that 
Ilk and Luss, Dumbartonshire, impaled with those of 
Deacon of London and Longcross House, Glamorgan- 
shire ; a floral border—roses, thistles and daffodils— 
which is on the rim of the plate, seems to bear reference 
to the nationality of the persons to whom the arms refer. 

The heraldic description of the arms is: a black 
engrailed saltire on a silver ground (Colquhoun) impaling 
a cross between four lions rampant all gold in a blue 
field on a gold chief three red roses (Deacon). Crest : 
A brown hart’s head erased on a wreath red and silver : 
the mantling is the same. Here again probably the brown 
colour of the hart’s head is meant for red. It is at present 
uncertain to which member of the widely spread family 
of Colquhoun these arms pertain, but further enquiries 
are being made. 

(iii) A shield hanging from floral swags and ribbons 
bearing : per pale green and gold with a chevron between 
three bugle horns all counterchanged with the motto 
Ad Arma cessantes ad arma. On the rim of the plate is 
the crest, an embowed arm gold grasping a silver bugle 
horn tipped with gold on a wreath green and gold. 
These arms are not on record, as far as our enquiries 
go, but it seems more than probable that they are a 
variant of the arms of the old family of Foster, Co. 
York, assumed as a difference by a younger branch of 
that family. The arms of Foster are: in a silver field a 
chevron between 3 bugle horns all green, the horns 
being stringed gold. Such variation between different 
branches of a family are quite in accord with heraldic 
practice. 

(iv) An oval-shaped shield bearing: in a red field 
a fess checky blue and silver in chief 3 mullets and in 
base a mascle all silver. On the very diminutive helm, 
mantled red and silver, is the crest, an ostrich in his 
proper colour, holding a gold key in his beak: above 
the crest is the motto Sapientia vincit. Ropes of flowers, 
on each side of the shield, hang from the mantling and 
are caught up in the ornamental base of the shield: 
sprigs of flowers are painted round the rim of the plate. 
These arms, crest and motto belong to the family of 

(continued on page 124) 
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SHEFFIELD PLATE 


LEFT. 

A pair of CANDLE- 
STICKS and a 
CANDELABRA, 
about 1780 


b ame ‘$F 


RIGHT. 
A BEER JUG, 
about 1825 
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LEFT. 

TEA POT and 
STAND, 

about 1785 


RIGHT. 

Two VEGETABLE 
DISHES and a 
SOUP TUREEN, 
with silver handles, 
about 18309, 

by Creswick & Co. 


LEFT. 
Chased TEA TRAY 
1790 


RIGHT. 
Melon pattern 
TEA & COFFEE 
SERVICE, 

by Bradbury & Co. 
1830 


LEFT. 
HOT WATER JUG 
with square foot and 
Adam design decora- 
tion, 1773 

Circular COFFEE 
POT with chased 
body and gadroon 
chasing around 

foot and lid, 1765 
Piain HOT WATER 
JUG, with beaded 
edges, 1782 

RIGHT. 

Chased TEA & 
COFFEE SERVICE, 
late Regency period 
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SHEFFIELD 


IDENTIFYING OLD SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


HEFFIELD plate is, artistically, the most satis- 
~ factory substitute for silver yet discovered. It 
\_¥ was invented or re-discovered by Thomas Boulsover, 
a sickle smith of Whiteley Wood, near Sheffield, in 
1743, and is constituted of silver and copper united by 
fusion. Originally, the fused metal was produced in 
direct response to an economic demand, occasioned by 
a government tax of sixpence an ounce on silver. This 
was gradually increased until, in 1815, the tax amounted 
to 1s. 6d. an ounce. 

The process of preparing the plate from which 
Sheffield ware is made was as follows: On top of an 
ingot of copper, carefully cleaned and smoothed, a thin 
plate of silver was laid. The two, having been wired 
together, were placed in a charcoal furnace until the 
silver began to melt. The joined metals were then 
carefully removed, and, on cooling, were faund to be 
fused together. This was treated in the same manner 
as if it had been solid silver. It was rolled out into 
plates of any desired thickness, and shaped by the 
methods customary in other silver smithing. 

The skill and time expended in working this material 
into suitable forms were, however, quite as great as 
were demanded for turning out utensils in the solid 
metal. Actually, it was relatively greater. For one 
thing, the fused metal can scarcely have proved as 
tractable a material as silver alone. Furthermore, it 
was always necessary to find means of concealing raw 
edges, which, like the edges of a meat sandwich, would, 
if uncovered, have shown a reddish middle streak 
between the two confining layers of white. 

The concealing of such raw edges was accomplished 
in one’ of two ways: sometimes by the application of a 
covering border, or beading of stamped solid silver, or 
of stamped fused metal ; sometimes by cutting the edge 
of the piece with a tool dull enough to draw the upper 
layer of silver out beyond the lower layer of copper. 
This silver extension was then turned over the raw edge, 
which it thus effectively protected as well as concealed. 

An almost infallible test for the genuineness of old 
plate lies in an examination of the underside of its edges. 
If these reveal, either to the eye or to the enquiring 
thumb nail, a fine line where the upper layer of silver 
has been drawn over the edge and laid back upon the 
lower layer, then the piece is probably genuine. If an 
applied beading or reeding has obviously been soldered 
over the edge, the same is true ; and this fact will usually 
be apparent to eye or nail. 


PLATE 


If, however, the edges show a burnished and unbroken 
surface, then the piece is probably nothing more than a 
bit of modern electroplate, perhaps wrought in an old- 
time form. 

There are other tests. Since articles in Sheffield 
plate were made by hand, they were likely to be made up 
of a number of separate units subsequently soldered 
together. On such pieces, seams or other joining places 
may usually be detected. Where a piece of plated silver, 
boasting considerable elaborateness of form, reveals a 
perfectly smooth and unbroken surface from base to top, 
it may be regarded at least with suspicion; for it is 
probable that an electroplate bath has covered all the 
points of joining as paint may cover cracks in a wall. 

The texture and colour of the silver itself will usually 
offer the expert a sufficient means of differentiating 
between genuine old Sheffield plate and its electroplated 
imitation. In the process of electroplating, the silver 
which is deposited on the article to be plated undergoes a 
kind of disintegration. As a piece of base metal which 
has been subjected to electroplating is withdrawn from 
the vat in which it has been immersed, its surface looks 
very much as if it had been covered with hoar frost. 
It is, as a matter of fact, frosted with minute particles of 
silver which an electric current has torn from their 
native moorings in a sheet of silver hung in the electric 
bath, and has accommodatingly deposited upon the 
article placed ready to receive them. 

A vast deal of rubbing by power-driven machinery 
is required to reduce this crystalline coating of silver to 
the smoothly polished surface to which we are accus- 
tomed on plated ware. But all the rubbing and polishing 
in the world cannot make this silver deposit appear 
quite the same as the silver sheet which has never under- 
gone any process of violent transmutation. 

The value of Sheffield plate is in the quality of its 
design, its relative rarity and earliness of type, and its 
condition. A great number of pieces show the marks of 
hard use. The original silver has frequently so worn 
away as to reveal patches of the basic copper. If the 
process of wear has proceeded to such a point that a 
considerable part of the silver sheen is disfigured, the 
piece is all but valueless. Replating is not recommended. 

Some Sheffield plate is marked with the maker's 
trademark, fashioned to simulate hall-marks on silver. 


A Sheffield Chronology. 


Silver edges first introduced about 1785. 
Die-struck, thin silver mounts, filled with a mixture 
of lead, tin, first applied about 1785. 
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I. Copper core with silver coating. 
sheet with a dull tool. 


This “‘turned over”’ 








II Ill 


Diagram Showing Process of Sheffield Plating (greatly enlarged). 


II. Upper layer of silver drawn over the exposed copper edge by cutting the first metal 
III. Upper layer of silver drawn over the exposed edge and flattened against the lower silver surface. 


rim of silver is readily detected. 
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Gadrooned or beaded edges, of die-stamped fused 
plate, used until 1785, when the same stamping was 
made in thin silver. 

Engraved silver bands first used as decoration about 
1789, and “ let-in”’ shields for engraving introduced at 
the same period. 

Adam influence, 1780-1790, Sheffield’s finest period. 

Wire work about 1790 to 1810. 

Teapots with ball feet not made before 1800. 

Silver edges done away with in 1824. 

German silver began to be used as a substitute for 
copper about 1830. 

Electroplating invented in 1840, entirely superseded 
the fused method by 1850. 

Dates for Sheffield plate are determined by silverware 
of the period or by improvements in methods of production. 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES ON HERALDRY 
(continued from page 121) 
Lindsay of Wormiston in Scotland, with the slight varia- 
tions that the Wormiston family have a lozenge instead 
of a mascle in the base of the shield and their ostrich 
crest holds a horseshoe instead of a key in his beak. 
These variations are of importance only to members of 
different branches of the Lindsay family and do not 
derogate from our ascription of the arms on this plate 
to the Wormiston family. It may be observed that the 
Lindsays, Lords Crawford and Balcarres, bear as their 
crest an ostrich with a key in his beak. 

S.-G. (Bedford Park, Chiswick) ARMORIAL 
CHINA: A cream-coloured plate with brown edging, 
one of a set made by Thomas Neale & Co. of Hanley 
between 1780 and 1800, in the well of which is painted 
these arms: in an ermine field 3 green roundels each 
charged with a gold cross with the badge of Ulster 
(Heathcote of Hursley, Hants) quartering in a blue field 
an ermine chevron between 3 gold pheons (arrow heads) 
on a silver chief 3 black daws with red beaks and legs 
(Dawson). On a shield of pretence, in a silver field a 
red lion rampant between 7 fleurs-de-lis (Thorpe) 
quartering a red fess charged with 3 gold rings in an 
ermine field (Barton). On the rim of the plate is the 
crest, on a blue mural coronet a green roundel charged 
with a gold cross between 2 wings displayed ermine. 
This heraldry is for Sir William Heathcote of Hursley 
Park, Hants (1746-1819), Bart., M.P. for Hampshire, 
and his wife Frances, daughter and co-heiress of John 
Thorpe, Esq., of Embley, Hants. The Dawson quarter- 
ing in the main shield came to the Heathcotes by the 
marriage in 1690 of Samuel Heathcote with Mary, 
daughter and co-heiress of William Dawson of Hackney. 


C.L. (Basingstoke): TWO COAT-OF-ARMS 
HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED, IN A HERALDIC 
MANUSCRIPT. 

(i) Six bars alternately gold and blue with a red bend 
over all. These are the arms of the family of Gaunt, the 
heiress of which married an ancestor of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Gaunt arms appear, quartered 
with those of Bacon, in the panels of armorial glass com- 
memorative of Sir Nicholas and of his more famous son, 
Francis, Viscount St. Albans and Lord Chancellor, in 
the bay window of Gray’s Inn Hall, London. 

(ii) Per pale red and gold 3 piles meeting in base 


counterchanged with the Royal arms of Scotland on an 
inescutcheon of pretence. Apparently these are the arms 
of a member of the Lyle family (though the Lyle arms 
are usually described as per pale silver and black) who 
married the heiress of one of the numerous branches 
of the Royal Family of Scotland, but it might be a long 
and difficult search to trace the alliance. It may also, 
perhaps, be suggested that the coat is meant for official, 
not matrimonial, heraldry. If so, it might well apply to 
Robert, Lord Lyle, Chief Justiciary of Scotland in 1488, 
the Royal arms on his own being intended to indicate 
the dignity of his high office under the Crown. Other 
instances of arms in pretence indicating official position 
might be cited. 

E. S. ARMS ON STAINED GLASS: Per fess 
red and green 3 white hedgehogs or porcupines on a 
shield of stained glass. These appear to be a variant 
of the arms of Herries—three white hedgehogs in a blue 
field—but they are not recorded. It is possible that the 
field of the panel may have been wrongly reglazed at 
some time. 


THE POLISH HEARTH 
NOTHER most enjoyable piano recital was given by 
Mrs. Lilian Clark on March 14 at the Polish He: rth 
at 55 Prince’s Gate, London. The programme was 
no less ambitious than that of her earlier recital, for the 
first part consisted of one work only, Tschaikovsky’s 
piano concerto in B flat minor, one of the most difficult 
in the repertoire. One may perhaps wonder why so able 
a pianist as Mrs. Clark, who would be fully equal to the 
most exacting pieces in the range of the solo recitalist, 
should have chosen to play a work necessitating a second 
piano. For the addition of another instrument played in 
support but not in co-operation (as it would be in a 
work composed specifically for two pianos) means that 
the soloist must sometimes give the impression of being 
in conflict with a rival volume of piano tone. Accepting, 
however, this style of programme as a deliberate choice, 
one must freely concede that the thankless task of inter- 
preting a transcription of the heavy orchestral part was 
courageously shouldered by Isobel Bedlington, and to 
her careful playing was due much of the success of the 
recital. 

The cross rhythms in Tschaikovsky’s very full 
orchestration were cleverly brought out, especially in 
the development of the first movement, and the 
tempestuous section leading to the re-entry of the 
crashing chords of the opening subject was most effec- 
tively rendered. At his best, when free from his tendency 
to morbid iteration of thematic ideas, Tschaikovsky was 
among the greatest of all lyrical composers, and the slow 
movement of this concerto contains some of the loveliest 
melodies and most poetical scoring of the XIXth century. 
His touch is lighter here, and consequently the blend of 
the two pianos is much more enjoyable. The second 
instrument provided a colourful background for the 
finely sustained cantilena of the soloist. In the finale, 
the players never let the high spirits of the music flag for 
a moment, or, what is perhaps more important, let it get 
out of control, and here too they coped most successfully 
with the difficult cross rhythms. 

The second half of the recital consisted of another 
exquisitely poetical slow movement, the larghetto of 
Chopin’s concerto in F minor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF WALTER RICHARD 
SICKERT. Rosert Emmons. (Faber & Faber.) 25s. net. 


The title of Mr. Robert Emmons’s book differentiates 


it from many other special studies of painters. It is a 
close-up of a man and a writer, as well as of the artist, 
and also a justification of a legend. The outline of 
Sickert’s long life is interesting and often amusing. As 
a painter, Sickert escaped classification, and has often 
been treated as ‘‘a minor old master, a relic of the past, 
revered but superseded.”” He was, however, at the 
beginning of this century, almost the only English 
painter taken seriously in Paris. He is very well repre- 
sented at the Tate gallery, and has had, on the whole, 
a good Press. 

The first considerable influence was that of Whistler, 
from whom he took only the dark and crepuscular tones 
and muffled colour, so that Degas complained: ‘ Oui 
c’est bien—mais tout ¢a a l'air de se passer la nuit.’’ For 
a time Whistler was Sickert’s model, not only as a 
painter, but in his manners and literary style. Even 
more decisive was the influence of Degas, whom Sickert 
met in 1883; and he absorbed Degas’s realism, his 
search for beauty in the accidental and unexpected, his 
interest in movement. A later influence is that of Pissarro. 
In the New Age (May, 1910) Sickert writes that ‘‘ about 
six or seven years ago, under the influence of Pissarro in 
France . . . aided in England by Lucien Pissarro and 
by Gore, I tried to recast my painting entirely and to 
observe colour in the shadows.’’ And with new methods, 
there are also new subjects—*‘ the whole human comedy, 
unrestricted by either sentiment or prudery.”’ In his 
later development, Sickert followed the natural evolution 
of all artists who live long enough to play the tunes of 
maturity on the instrument they had perfected in youth. 
There was growing looseness of construction ; his colour 
was brighter, and his tones higher than ever. Pure or 
almost pure colours over a light underpainting occur 
frequently in his latest pictures, and his mastery over all 
technical processes was now so absolute that he could 
afford to play with them, or even juggle. His ‘‘ Echoes,” 
based on old illustrated papers or photographs, perhaps 
correspond to a certain decay in vitality. 

Mr. Emmons'’s portrait of Sickert, “‘ than whom (in 
Professor Stocks’s words) “‘in all the sea coasts of 
Bohemia you will not find so shrewd or adventurous a 
navigator,”’ is an excellent piece of work. Sickert was a 
law unto himself. All his life (and not only during his 
short apprenticeship to the stage) he has been an actor, 
“the world his theatre, the gallery his stage, and the 
whole picture-going public his audience.’’” Mr. Emmons 
builds up his portrait with an infinite number of touches, 
but perhaps the clearest impression of the artist is given 
by Jacques Emile Blanche in ‘‘ More Portraits of a Life- 
time.”” Speaking of Sickert’s isolation, Blanche writes : 
“He kept his distance, there was an impenetrable zone 
created by his politeness—the serpent lay dormant in 
the basket of figs.’ What also emerges from this record 
is Sickert’s immense vitality. When this book appeared, 
Sickert, at the age of eighty, was still painting, and he 
was still teaching up to the outbreak of war. 

“The Life and Opinions ”’ is a book of permanent 
value and it is also very readable, largely from the incor- 
poration in its pages of a great deal of matter from 


Sickert’s letters and contributions to the Press. Sickert, 
like his master Whistler, was a brilliant writer, especially 
when he was “as cross as Moses.”’ Often it is the echo 
of Whistler’s voice, saying: ‘I am not arguing, I am 
telling you.’”’ A certain weakness is hinted at in the 
statement that Sickert would never have had anything to 
say against Cézanne “if he had not been goaded into it 
by the absurd claims made in his name.” 

Sickert had a telling style, and liked using it; the 
excerpts quoted by Mr. Emmons show Sickert’s quality 
as a writer, and cover the whole range of painting, ancient 
and modern, and touch on art education, criticism, and 
many other subjects. ‘‘ What an art critic he could be,” 
said Roger Fry to Blanche ; and what a critic he in fact 
was. His “ conversations in Fitzroy Street ”’ (or any 
other centre) would have a greater appeal than George 
Moore’s ‘‘ Conversations in Ebury Street.’’ Some of the 
appended obiter dicta give some idea of his quality. 
‘“‘ Tintoretto created jewels of painting from the most 
ordinary subjects ; Sargent, ordinary paintings from the 
most jewelled subjects.” ‘‘The professional portrait 
painter is dragged by the nature of his work along a 
diagonal resultant. If one side of his triangle may be 
said to be ‘ pull painter,’ the other may be said to be 
“‘ pull duchess.’ The hypotenuse is what we know.” 
“The camera (like alcohol, or a cork jacket) may be an 
occasional servant to a draughtsman, which only he may 
use who can do without it.’”” The book is illustrated by 
a number of collotype plates and several full-page 
illustrations in line from Sickert’s etchings and pen and 
ink drawings. M. J. 


PAUL CEZANNE LETTERS. Edited by John Rewald. 
(London: Bruno Cassirer, distributed by Faber & Faber). 
15S. 

It is likely that the publication of Cézanne’s letters will 
not meet with quite the same appreciation it would have 
had in normal times. In theory one should of course not 
be swayed by passing events ; in practice one is, and if 
one is a more or less normal person one should be. We 
are paying now, amongst other things, for the artificial 
separation of Art as a servant from the master who is 
Life. For three or more generations art has been regarded 
as an activity that not only could but should be carried on 
in vacuo. At the end of his life, in 1906, we find Cézanne 
writing: ‘I live as it were in a void. Painting is what 
means most to me.’”’ Cézanne took this too much au 
pied de la lettre. It is as if a writer were to say, ‘* Writing 
means most to me,” with the intention of expressing his 
pleasure in calligraphy. And that, in fact, is what 
Cézanne means. Still later, in this year of his death, he 
writes to his son: ‘ To-day a startling return of the 
heat. . . . This temperature can be good for nothing but 
the expansion of metals . . . and it expands the pretensions 
of the intellectuals in my country, a pack of ignorants, of 
cretins and fools. . . . Finally I must tell you that as a 
painter I am becoming more clear sighted in front of 
nature, but ihat with me the realisation of my sensations is 
always very difficult. I cannot attain the intensity that is 
unfolded before my senses. I have not the magnificent 
richness of colouring that animates nature... .” He, 
Cézanne, of course had that animation in himself, so to 
speak, but neither his nor any other painter’s pigments 
had or could possibly have that kind of richness. So we 
find the artist to the end of his life still trying to do the 
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SALE NOTES 


What a wonderful house 38, Princes Gate must have been 
and what a discriminating collector the late George A. Lockett 
was. His silver was sold last month at Christie’s and the list of 
prices obtained for some of the pieces is given in this issue ; 
nearly every item merits mention but space does not permit, and 
now on June 11 and 12 his perfect collection of objects of art and 
furniture will be sold. Those who had the privilege of visiting 
No. 38 will not forget what beautiful objects dear to the con- 
noisseur it contained and in the space available it is difficult to 
deal adequately with it; the small objects include lovely gold 
and enamel snuff boxes, English, French, and German; the 
china, some most rare Chelsea, including a pair of Chelsea vases 
and covers, Bow, Worcester, Dresden, and Sévres. The French 
furniture, clocks, fauteuils and cabinets, some of the finest to 
come on the market for years; Limoges enamels, bronzes, 
majolica and faience ; some of the rarest examples of English 
furniture ; then to end, the arms and armour, two last items 
being a full suit of armour, 1540-45, and the last a Maximilian 
suit, German, circa 1560. To the expert and cognoscenti an 
antique or work of art should stand on its own, but it does add 
confidence when examples have a history and record showing 
where they have been for many decades, and in the case of the 
Lockett collection it is a fact that a large part of the whole came 
into the late owner’s possession in the majority of cases from 
famous collections, and as an example the Drake medal, one of 
the outstanding pieces, the voyage of the great Sir Francis, came 
from the collection of Admiral the Marquess of Milford Haven. 

Prices continue to be firm for every kind of antique, and one 
cannot say really that there is any greater demand for any par- 
ticular branch of works of art at the present time. 

March 30. Porcelain, Puttick AND SIMPSON: Rockingham 
dessert service, 17 pieces, £12; Worcester dinner service, 
decorated with blue waved ribbon border, £14; five Chippendale 
mahogany chairs, £27; pedestal writing desk, £24; old Welsh 
dresser, £23; set of four old English elbow chairs, yewtree, 


50. 

April 1. Furniture, etc., ROBINSON AND FosTerR: English 
mahogany serpentine double writing table, £294; six Hepple- 
white chairs, £57; four Chippendale mahogany chairs, £61 ; 
Louis XV commode, £57; Crown Derby dessert service, £40 ; 
set of four glass candlesticks, 13 inches, £126; Ralph Wood 
toby jug, 10} inches, £40. 

April 9. Porcelain and furniture, Curistie’s: Spode dessert 
service, £73; panel Enghien tapestry, XVIth century, £107; 
five Chippendale chairs, £46. 

April 9. Silver, etc., ROBINSON AND FosTeR : French octagonal 
oblong snuff box, £62; Swedish chased tankard, 1480, £38; 
Victorian five light candelabra, Garrard, £45; Georgian fluted 
tea and coffee service, £63 ; Georgian king’s pattern table plate, 
Peter Walsh, Dublin, £49. 

April 10. Furniture, porcelain and glass, SoTHEBY’s : massive 
baluster wine glass, 1690, £33; Bohemian glass table service, 
£48; enamelled Venetian glass table service, pale blue, £95; 
large number bowls and glasses, £30; pair Worcester scale blue 
flower holders, Wall period, £59; chiming bracket clock, Fred- 
erick Miller, London, £33; Sheraton inlaid toilet table, with 
fittings, £50; Sheraton inlaid serpentine chest, 42 inches, £62. 

April 14. The interesting contents of Canon Frome Court, 
near Ledbury, Herefordshire, sold by RussELL, BALDWIN AND 
Bricut, Ltp., of Leominster, Hereford and Fenbury Wells: 
Geo. II tea urn, London, 1759, Ernick Romer, £40; tea kettle, 
1740, Edward Feline, £45; tankard, Richard Bayley, 1735, £35 ; 
pair Geo. III shaped sauce tureens, 1770, £50; and pair sauce 
boats, London, 1772, £36; set Geo. III cast candlesticks, Lon- 
don, 1754-63, £50; centrepiece Geo. III, London, 1769, maker 
Wm. Vincent, £88 ; six William III coffee spoons, London, 1698, 
£38; XVIIth century oak dower chest, £34 ; Georgian secretaire, 
£35; late XVIIth century long case clock, by Brunker Watts, 
10 ft., £55; pair Adam wall mirrors, £100 ; pair Sheraton semi- 
circular tables, £40; Charles II enclosed cabinet, £56; pair 
carved gilt wood flower holders, 4 ft., £23; pair Chippendale 
easy chairs, £30; XVIIIth century winged chair, £30; Louis 
XVI bureau a cylindre, £42; Sheraton bowfronted sideboard, 
satinwood, £52; set fourteen Chippendale dining chairs, £150 ; 
set eight single, £52 10s. ; Louis XVI bureau 4 cylindre, 4 ft. 4 in., 
£30; set twelve Hepplewhite painted armchairs, £150; pair 


Worcester vases, square mark, £65; set three Chinese vases, 
Kang Hsi, £45; and the interesting collection of pictures : 

““ Woman Smoking,”’ Gabriel Metsu, £300 ; ; “ Still Life,’ J. D. 
de Heem, £75; “* Hunter with Game,” Jakob Jordaens, £150 ; 
domestic birds, M. de Hondecoeter, £160; portrait of Anne 
Countess of Down with her three children, £520; “ Dame 
Deborah Hopton,” James Gandy of Exeter, £100; portrait of 
lady, Marc Cheerdaedts, £100 ; cows, Paulus Potter, £200; “An 
Encampment,” Barent Gael, £85 ; ; “Crossing a Ferry,” Aelbert 
Cuyp, £70; seascape, by Storck or Zeeman, £90; “‘ Choosing 
Pictures,”” H. Janssens, £75; ‘‘ Minuet,’ H. Janssens, £260 ; 
landscape, school of Jan Wynants, £130; harbour scene, Jan 
Brueghel, £340; portrait of Sir Anthony Cope, Jakob Van Loo, 
£100; Francis Fane, by C. Janssens, £75; and of Rachel by 
the same, £80; Portraits of Sir Anthony Cope and his brother, 
Jakob Van Loo, £200; “ Diogenes,” Sir Anthonius Van Dyck, 
£50; “ Breaking up Logs,”” David Ryckaert, £480. 

April 15 and 16. Furniture, etc., ROBINSON AND FOosTER : 
Queen Anne bureau bookcase, 2 ft. 11 in. wide, £110; Georgian 
bureau bookcase, £29; pair Chippendale chairs, elbow, £30 ; 

April 16. Furniture and porcelain, CHRIsTIE’s: pair Louis 
XVI marquetry encoignures, 17 in., £47; pair Louis XV par- 
quetry commodes, 18 in., £199 ; Louis XV kingwood writing 
table, 57 in., £61 ; suite Louis XVI furniture, covered in Aubusson 
tapestry, £ 168 ; suite Louis XVI design furniture, £102. 

April 17. Old English furniture, SorHeBy’s: Chinese soap- 
stone and porcelain, figure of Tung’ fang, Ch’ien Lung, £26; 
pair beaker vases, Ming, £25; T’ang pottery figure, modelled 
horse, etc., £44; pair Chinese flowering trees in jade, £25 ; 
carved wood figure of Kuan-Yin, Ming, £41 ; Commonwealth 
needlework picture, by Mary Sale, 15 in. by 19} in., £48 ; Hepple- 
white bureau of faded colour, £27; Geo. II dining table, claw 
and ball feet, £28; Chippendale lounge arm-chair, £29; small 
Hepplewhite secretaire bookcase, £92; Chippendale long-case 
clock, John Arnold, London, 1883-1799, £26; Sheraton two- 
pedestal dining-table, oval, £48; Queen Anne walnut bureau, 

3 ft., £44; William and Mary long-case clock, Thomas Harris 
a the Strand, £40; Sheraton sideboard, 5 ft. 6 in., £110; settee 
covered in needlework, 4 ft. 3 in., £69 ; and another, £84 ; 
secretaire, XVIIIth century, £62; set of eight Adam mahogany 
chairs, of fine mellow colour, £620. 

April 22. The collection of silver of the late George A. 
Lockett, Curistie’s: oblong inkstand, W. Cripps, 1753, £100; 
four silver gilt oblong dishes, Wakelin and Taylor, 1776, £125 ; 
Queen Anne plain teapot, Thomas Folkingham, 1711, £375; 
Queen Anne tea kettle, engraved with the Trafford arms, by 
John Stocker, 1703, £760; Geo. I plain coffee pot, 1715, £220; 
Queen Anne chocolate pot, Alice Sheene, 1705, £260 ; pair Queen 
Anne circular toilet boxes, J. Bodington, 1713, £460; twenty- 
four rat-tailed spoons, Paul Lamerie, 1704, £145; set three 
Queen Anne casters, Joseph Ward, 1705, £480; set four small 
casters, by the same maker, £250; set three Scottish casters, 
Edinburgh, 1703, £250; pair William III casters, Richard Biggs, 
1701, £110; set six Queen Anne circular dishes, with arms and 
cipher of Queen Anne, Lewis Mettayer, 1713, £1,180; pair 
candelabra, Nicholas Dumee, 1766, £145; set four silver gilt 
hexagonal dishes, by Benjamin Pyne, 1698, £460; Charles II 
plain porringer and cover, 1661, maker’s mark FW, £460; 
James I tazza, 1619, maker’s mark BP, £145; Charles I plain 
tankard, 1635, £520; another but larger, 1632, £620; Eliza- 
bethan tankard, 1597, maker’s mark TE, £430; Queen Anne 
tankard, Ambrose Stevenson, 1708, £82; William and Mary 
tazza, 1689, £240 ; James II tazza, maker’s mark IR, 1688, £420 ; 
James II Monteith, 1688, George Garthorne, £680 ; pair kidney- 
shaped dishes and covers, Wakelin and Taylor, 1779, £130; 
Commonwealth cup and cover, 1659, maker’s mark, IW, £380 ; 
four William and Mary sconces with the Morris and Bacon arms, 
£95; Henry Mazer bowl, 1527, maker’s name with two arrow 
heads, £270; James I silver gilt standing salt-cellar, 1613, £340 ; 
Elizabethan one with cover, square shape, 1573, £400; Eliza- 
bethan cup and cover, the bowl of mother of pearl, 1590, maker’s 
mark RW, £1 ,050; a Siegburg canette, 1573, £95 ; Elizabethan 
tiger ware jug, 1567, £100; Fulham ware jug, mounted with 
Elizabethan silver gilt neckband, £100; Henry VIII maidenhead 
spoon, 1532, £105; Henry Vill Apostle spoon, 1547, £210; 
another with figure of Saint John, 1578, £105 ; Louis XV silver 
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gilt rose water ewer and basin, by J. Duerollery, Paris, 1765, 
£370; nautilus cup, Dordrecht XVIth century, £240; and to 
finish the wonderful Swiss parcel-gilt cup and cover by Abraham 
Gessner, Zurich, 1571, £2,100; pair of parcel-gilt cups and 
covers, formed as terrestrial and celestial globes, by Andreas 
Bergman, Nuremberg, circa 1620, £980. 

April 27, 28 and 29. The contents of the mansion the property 
of the late Lionel N. de Rothschild, Curistie’s (at Kensington 
Palace Gardens) : set fourteen chairs Chippendale design, £163 ; 
Italian amber casket, XVIIth century, £89; pair Charles II 
walnut chairs, £55; table in walnut Queen Anne design, £50; 
Louis XV small oval parquetry table, stamped R. Lacroix, £241 ; 
Irish mahogany side table, £142; directoire circular table, £67 ; 
Louis XV marquetry secretaire, £157; Louis XV writing table, 
£110; marquetry dwarf table cabinets, £100; marquetry centre 
table, of Louis XV design, £59; suite Louis XVI furniture, 
settee and eight fauteuils, £147; fire screen, signed Neilson, 
£100; Louis XV marquetry table with plate-glass top, £210; 
Louis XV oval marquetry table with writing slide, £121 ; anda 
toilet table, same period, £178; Louis XVI writing table with 
three drawers, £220; Savonnerie carpet, 22 ft. by 16 ft., £892 ; 
Louis XVI ormulu inkstand, £73 ; pair Chinese vases and covers, 
£115; set three Dresden vases, £55 ; set five Dresden vases and 
one cover, £47; pair oblong jardenieres, by Tandart and Evans, 
1760 and 1765, £178; twelve mahogany chairs, Hepplewhite 
design, £184; pair Sheraton semicircular side tables, £163; 
mahogany sideboard with two drawers, a cupboard and cellarette, 
banded with satinwood, 7 ft. 9 in. wide, £115; a vase with an 
oviform body and elephant’s heads on the neck to form a candela- 
brum painted with garlands and sprays of flowers in colours on 
rose Pompadour ground-gilt with wreaths and scrollwork, £189. 

April 27. Watches and gold boxes, etc., SoTHEBY’s: Geo. II 
small gold snuff box, XVIIIth century, £42; Louis XVI oval 
snuff box, impressed mark L.N.M., £45; gold snuff gox, XIXth 
century, £42; gold and enamel combined musical box and watch, 
Paris, 1768, £40; watch by Jacquet Droz, London, £36; gold 
musical watch, £33; enamelled watch by Ilbery, London, £45 ; 
English watch by William Anthony, London, 1871, £40! 
French watch by Bassereau, Palais Royal, £44; pair watches 
by Jacquet Droz, London, £50; pair repeater watches by the 
same, with unusual pendulum action, £200. 


LLO 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND INTERNEES 


Readers who may wish to senda copy of 
APOLLO each month to British Prisoners of 
War in enemy or enemy-occupied territory 
and to British Service Men (including Men 
of the Merchant Navy) interned in unoccu- 
pied France, Tunisia, Algeria, and French 
Morocco, should communicate with the Pub- 
lisher, APOLLO, Mundesley, near Norwich, as 
soon as possible. The camp address of the 
intended recipient should be clearly written. 
A remittance of 32/- will cover the cost 
for one year. 


BOOK REVIEWS (continued from page 125) 


impossible, and coming near to doing it, at times. The 
task absorbed his mind almost to the exclusion of all 
else : even to a critical judgment of his brother painters. 
Thus he rightly condemns Ingres as “‘a very little painter,’’ 
and surprisingly praises “‘the great G. Doré,” surprisingly 
even though it is only his youthful opinion. Later, 
however, he counsels another artist to turn his back on 
“the Gauguins and the Van Goghs "’—showing that his 
vision had not increased with his years. 

Cézanne, the man, as these letters reveal him, is in no 
other sense remarkable ; but it is not his fault that in 
present circumstances his sensations seem petites indeed— 
except to those who still believe in the void as the artist’s 
hunting-ground, The translation isadequate. H. F. 
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FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE 


Inlaid Mahogany Sheraton Sideboard, bow-fronted ends 
with concave centre, on taper legs, 6 feet in length 
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EARLY ENGLISH WATER COLOURS 
BONINGTON, CONSTABLE, COTMAN, 
GAINSBOROUGH, &c. 


PAINTINGS by PETER DE-WINT, &c., now on Exhibition 
at the FINE ART SOCIETY, 148, New Bond Street, W.1 














Panelling, Chinese Wall Papers, Period Mantelpieces, Antiques 


ALFRED C. PEMBERY now ar 


DORSET SQUARE GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, Hants. 
M.B.A.D.A. 


S. Rly. Sen. } mile. Tel. : Whitchurch 151 























REGINALD DAVIS 


(Old English and Continental Silver) 
of 10 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR 


is now also at 


34, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Tel : Oxford 48347 





























WANTED 


GODDEN OF WORTHING. 





BATTERSEA ENAMEL PATCH BOXES 
AND RARE GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS 


Single Specimens or Large Collections Purchased 


13 SALISBURY ROAD, WORTHING, SUSSEX 





























BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN MARY 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SON 


THE FINEST WORKS OF ART 


Pictures, Furniture, Old English Tapestries and Needlework 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE JAMES | WALNUT BANQUETING TABLE 7 FEET LONG, 
WITH DRAW-END LEAVES EXTENDING TO TWELVE FEET IN LENGTH. 


LONDON NEW YORK 


26, KING STREET, 6, WEST FIFTY- 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 SIXTH STREET 
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